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SOUND 


Thank you for downloading this first issue of Electronic Sound. 
We appreciate your interest. 


At Electronic Sound, we're into all kinds of electronic music. We've 
drawn a line through pretty much the entire history of electronica 

and we're intent on finding new ways to join the dots. From the early 
academics to the krautrockers, from synthpunk and synthpop to electro 
and house and techno, from industrial music to leftfield noodling, and 
then all the way up to the countless acts that make for today's fractured 
and fascinating scene. We might even sometimes blur the boundaries 
by including artists whose work may not be dominated by synthesisers, 
but whose approach demonstrates an enthusiasm for manipulating 
sound in a way that makes them a natural fit in our world. 


We've created an interactive iPad magazine because it seemed the 
perfect medium for the forward-looking nature of the music we love. 
We've great writers and photographers on board, and we've tried 
to create the magazine we believe the electronic scene needs and 
deserves. We'd like to hear what you think, what we're missing and 
where we're getting it right. You can let us know via Facebook, 
Twitter or email. Just follow the links in the box below. 


And if you like this first issue, do please buy the next one. It will set you 
back less than the price of a cup of average coffee. If you've agreed 
to receive notifications from us, we'll let you know when it's ready to 
download. You can check and change your notifications under Apps 
in Settings on your iPad. 

Time for you to get reading, then. 


Electronically Yours, 


Push and Mark 
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WARE AND 
BRADBURY 


Heaven 17 and Human League 
legend Martyn Ware meets The 
Gadget Show's Jason Bradbury 
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‘English Electric’ is their best 
album since ‘Junk Culture’. 
Fact. So it's no wonder Andy 
McCluskey is feeling chipper 


BILLIE RAY 
MARTIN 


On Andy Warhol, David Lynch, 
and growing up in Hamburg's 
infamous red light district 
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KARL BARTOS 


A fascinating interview with the 
former Kraftwerk stalwart, who 
has delved into his personal 


archive for his new album 


TOMORROW'S 
WORLD 


An exciting new project for 
Jean-Benoit Dunckel from Air and 
Lou from New Young Pony Club 


They're Marianthi and Sophie, 
two Greek girls who have 
achieved cult status in 21st 
century synthpop cirlces 


DAVE CLARKE 


Nostradamus? Pish. The Baron 
of Techno gazes into a crystal 
ball - and takes a swipe at 
hippies while he's at it 
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TIME MACHINE 


Previously unseen photos 
of DEPECHE MODE: first 
trip to Europe — in a minibus 


driven by Daniel Miller! 


UP THE FRONT 


JACK 
GARY NUMAN talks DANGERS Their amps go up to JOURNEYS 


about his new album The man from MEAT BEAT 11 and they're not fazed by 


; Я ; à We're getting underway 
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early electronic classic business drum machine 


PULSE: VILE WHAT'S 

ELECTRODES GOING ON... 

There's something very Our beloved Fats isn't sure LAURA GOMEZ from Meet the New York band 
enticing about this lot. 15 it of the benefits of the latest GHOST CAPSULES steeped in the music 

the slinky tunes? Or is it the Performing Rights Society tells us what's rattling her traditions of the 1970s 
kinky clobber? committee cultural cage right now German underground 


SYNTH TOWN 


You know what all those Our opening visit to the Krautrock pioneer MICHAEL 
knobs and switches on a bustling metropolis that is ROTHER explains how the 
synthesiser do, right? Oh, Synth Town, where we find 10-minute NEU! masterpiece 
you don’t? Then you need Ralf Hitter having trouble ‘Hallogallo’ came together 
our handy guide fixing his toaster in the studio 
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DEPECHE MODE AUTECHRE POSTAL SERVICE MARSHEAUX & ғ 
KARL BARTOS JOHN FOXX STRFKR JUNIP ый, 

OMD ELECTRONIC KLAUS SCHULZE COLE & ROEDELIUS جح‎ 

JAMES BLAKE BONOBO CLOCKWORK KOMPAKT AT 20 AND LOADS MORE... 


NEWS 


HEADLINES 


NEWS FROM THE WORLD OF ELECTRONICITY 


GARY NUMAN ALBUM AND 


LONDON FESTIVAL DATE 


Gary Numan has revealed 

the release date for his new 
album, his first full studio album 
of totally new recordings since 
2006. It will be called ‘Splinter’ 
and is set for release on 14 
October. Numan, who moved 
to America last year, will also 
be headlining the Playground 


electronic music artists, including 
John Foxx & The Maths, former 
Kraftwerk star Wolfgang Flür, 
Detroit techno pioneers Juan 
Atkins (playing a live Model 

500 set), Derrick May and 

Kevin Saunderson, plus UNKLE, 
Pantha Du Prince, X-Press 2, Luke 
Vibert, Vitalic, Digitalism, DJ Hell, 


Festival at London's Brixton 
Academy on Saturday 8 June. 
The festival, which starts on 
Friday 7 June and runs through 
until the early hours of Sunday 9, 
boasts an impressive line-up of 


Nathan Fake and many more. 
More information and ticket 
details at 
www.theplaygroundfestival.com. 


Electronic Sound spoke to Gary Numan about his 
headlining gig at the Playground Festival and his 


Pic: Dave Guttridge 


new album, his 
new life in America 


Q&A 


How's the album coming along? 


"Fantastic. It's called ‘Splinter’ and 
we will release it on 14 October. l'm 
very pleased with my songwriting and 
Ade Fenton has done an amazing 

job on the production, his best work 
ever іп my opinion. l'm in the final 
two weeks of songwriting now, and 
Ade will fly out here soon for us to 

go through everything and make final 
decisions on what to keep and whot 
to get rid of. The album is not what | 
originally intended it to be, which was 
a fairly one-dimensional riff monster. 
Is actually got great variation, from 
huge anthemic tracks to songs that are 
barely more than a voice and piano. I 
couldn't be happier with it." 


Any standout tracks you want to 
tell us about? 


"| could give you a list of titles, but it 
wouldn't help much at this stage. We 
played three tracks on the December 
tour — 1 Am Dust’, "We're The 
Unforgiven' and 'Everything Comes 
Down To This’ — and they all went very 


well. | felt a mixture of pride and relief, 
to be perfectly honest. I’m not usually 
too confident about a new album, | 
have an unfortunate history of being 
riddled with self-doubt, but | am very 
happy with this one." 


The line-up for the Playground 
Festival is quite something. What's 
your take on it? 


“It's quite an honour to be part of 
such a gathering. It's always a very 
interesting experience when so 

many different bands and acts come 
together. There's a lot you can learn in 
that environment." 


Anyone in particular that you're 
looking forward to seeing? 


"Quite often, it's the people you've 
never heard of who give you the 
biggest surprise. Having said that, John 
Foxx is someone that helped shape my 
own entry into electronic music, so I’m 
always happy to see John play live. 
| see him as the true godfather of it al 


[^ 


And former Kraftwerker Wolfgang 
Flür supporting you, too. Did you 
ever think that would happen? 


"| don't see it as anyone supporting 
anyone else. It's just a full night, with 
a lot of very good people playing. 
Who plays when is more down to the 
realities of moving equipment about 
than any hierarchy. I'm glad to see 
Wolfgang there and interested to see 
what he's going to do." 


You moved to the US last year, 
how's life in California? 


“I'm loving it. Today, for example, | 
hear that another snowstorm has hit the 
UK. Here, we have a beautiful sunny 
day, with temperatures in the 80s. 

It's a very friendly place, people are 
helpful, everything you could possibly 
need is just a stone's throw away. ۳۴ 
a 40-minute drive from the beach and 
sunbathing on spotlessly clean silver 
sand, or a 90-minute drive from the 
mountains and skiing. | can do both in 
the same day if | want." 


BEF TO RELEASE ‘MUSIC OF QUALITY AND 
DISTINCTION' VOLUME 3 


MICHAEL ROTHER LIVE SHOWS 


A third volume of the British Electric Foundation's "Music 
Of Quality And Distinction’ will be released on Wall Of 
Sound on 6 May. The original ‘Quality And Distinction’ 
album came out in 1982, with a second volume appearing 
in 1991. The latest in the series is called 'Dark' and, as 
with previous albums, BEF main man Martyn Ware has 
chosen an eclectic list of songs to cover and an impressive 
array of vocalists to sing them. The guests include Green 
Gartside, Andy Bell, Polly Scattergood, Boy George, Kim 
Wilde and Martyn Ware's Heaven 17 partner Glenn 
Gregory, who sings The Associates’ ‘Party Fears Two’. 


“The album is dark versions of previously happy pop 
songs,” Martyn Ware told Electronic Sound. “Part of the 
idea is to reveal the original intention of the song lyrics. If 
you recontextualise stuff, it changes the perception of the 
lyrics. l've always been more interested in semantics than 
the experiential. 


"The track that inspired the album was 'Didn't | Blow Your 
Mind This Time' by The Delfonics, which is one of my 
all-time favourite songs. The original music is quite happy, 
even though it's wistful, sure. But if you imagine someone 
playing it on piano and you listened to the lyrics, it’s really 
dark. ‘Didn't | blow your mind this time’ is like, basically, 
‘You're not coming back to me this time, you're fucked’. It 
was perfect for Green Gartside and he was fantastic. He 
absolutely kills it. 


“Another track is an old northern soul song called ‘Every 
Time | See You | Go Wild’. It’s sung by Kim Wilde. The 
music was done entirely on a [Roland] System 100 

by Brian Duffy from the Modified Toy Orchestra. He's 
emerged from the bending scene. When they play live, 
instead of having fancy synths, the Modified Toy Orchestra 
use things like Speak And Spell toys and repurposed Hula 
Barbie dolls with knobs on the side and samples built 

into them. | asked Brian if he fancied having a go at this 
song for Kim Wilde and he sent me back this track which 
is a kind of orchestral arrangement, recorded just on a 
modified System 100. It sounds amazing." 


Former Kraftwerk, Neu! and Harmonia guitarist Michael 
Rother is playing a handful of shows across Europe in 
April and May. Billed as ‘Michael Rother Plays The Music 
of Neu! and Harmonia and Selected Solo Works', he 
has the Berlin-based guerilla krautrockers Cinema as his 
backing band. The tour dates are: The Roadburn Festival 
/ The After Burner at Tilburg, The Netherlands (April 21), 
Donavfestival at Krems, Austria (25 April), Focus Wales 
Festival & Conference at Wrexham, UK (27 April), The 
Village in Dublin, Ireland (29 April), SKIF XVII — Sergej 
Kuryokhin Festival at St Petersburg, Russia (17 May), 
Villette Sonique Festival at Cité de la Musique in Paris, 
France (18 May). 


“I'm presenting my take and current views on some of my 
old music," Michael Rother told Electronic Sound. "We 
played ATP in December and | really enjoyed playing the 
fast-forward kind of music we created in the 705, with 
today's technology and with changes, but with the same 
basic idea." 


Rother's backing band are Neu! obsessives Camera, who 
released their first album last year on Bureau B. 


“| met them when | played with Steve Shelley [from Sonic 
Youth] and Aaron Mullan [Tall Firs] in Hambug in 2010,” 
Rother says. "The Camera guys were hanging about on 
the stage, but obviously weren't security. They managed 
to sneak in to nearly every event. We became friends and 
they sent me their music, which I liked. We met for a jam, 
and then another, and then it became a collaboration. 


p” 


They said, ‘We are your sons!'. 


OMD have re-issued their 2008 live set, 'OMD Live: 
Architecture & Morality & More’. Recorded at the 
Hammersmith Apollo in London during the band’s 2007 
tour, it was originally released as a separate CD and DVD. 
The two discs are now available bundled together and the 
double pack is out now courtesy of Salvo Sound & Vision. 
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Germany's stadium-bothering electronica artist and DJ 
Christopher Von Deylen, aka Schiller, is playing a one-off 
show at Koko in London on 26 April. His mega-selling 
albums have featured collaborations with the likes of 
Midge Ure, Adam Young of Owl City, and Mike Oldfield. 


Schiller is a superstar in Germany, where he is the support 
act of choice for many electronic heavyweights, including 
Depeche Mode and the Pet Shop Boys, but this is his 

first UK appearance. The Koko gig is an early show, 

with Schiller and his band onstage at 8pm. For more 
information visit 


www.koko.uk.com/listings/schiller-26-04-2013. 


The Orb and Lee “Scratch” Perry are releasing a follow- 
up to last year's ‘The Orbserver In The Starhouse' album, 
which appeared in various lavish editions of coloured 
vinyl. The new album is called ‘More Tales From The 
Orbservatory’ and is said to be more heavily rooted in the 
principles of rhythm and dub. It will be issued on Cooking 
Vinyl on 3 June. 


^| had an amazing time being that close to the great man,” 
Orbmeister Alex Paterson says of the Orb/Perry recording 
sessions. 


“He [Perry] was constantly active, referring to the tunes 
we were working on and hitting bits of wood or stone to 
create percussion patterns and sounds, so we ended up 
using field recordings of him banging on bits and pieces,” 
adds Paterson's partner Thomas Fehlmann. 


Ё ri 
FROM THE 
ORBSERVATORY 


Tim Simenon's long-lived Bomb The Bass project has a Alison Moyet has a new 


new album, 'In The Sun', due in early June on his own O album out on 6 May called 
Solo label. An EP called "Wandering Star' will be released ‘the minutes’. The album is 
in mid-April featuring remixes from Third Mind, Ken produced by Guy Sigsworth 
Hayakawa, Swede:art and Dawn Horse. and you can get a free 


download of one of the 
tracks, ‘Changeling’, at www. 
alisonmoyet.com. A limited 
amount of signed albums are 
also available from Alison's 
website. 


"| avoided listening to 
anything during the process 
of writing and recording this 
album, choosing instead to 
be lead by my own melodic 
voice, the one | now find 
myself with 30 years in,” 
says Alison. “Guy Sigsworth 
returns me to a programmer's 
world and marries it with 
perfect musicality. | have been 
waiting for him. We have 
made an album mindless of 
industry mores that apply 

to middle-aged women and 
have shunned all talk of 
audiences, demographics 
and advert jazz covers. This 
has easily been my happiest 
studio experience.” 


Kraftwerk have announced they are headlining this year's 
Latitude Festival. They will be presenting their Retrospective 
3D show, which they performed earlier this year at the Tate 
Modern. Fans will be relieved to note that Latitude Festival 
is rather more experienced in selling tickets than the Tate 
Modern, but they're going to need a heck of a lot of 3D 
glasses. Adult weekend tickets are £182.50 and the festival 
runs from Thursday 18 to Sunday 21 July in Henham Park, 
Suffolk. For more information go to www.latitudefestival. 
com. 


Kraftwerk have also announced shows in Singapore (25 
April), Seoul (27 April), Taipei (30 April) and Hong Kong 
(4 May], and they will be replicating their Retrospective 
series in Tokyo from 8 to 16 May before heading off for a 
series of festival appearances over the summer months. 
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Back to when things 
weren't how they are now 


As DEPECHE MODE get ready for another 
massive world tour, DEB DANAHAY talks 
about her previously unseen photos of the 
band's first ever trip outside the UK 


Photos copyright Deb Danahay 


Mode played their first gig outside the UK 
in Germany, in the city of Hamburg. In fact, 
their first ever non-UK gig was in Holland, at the 
Zuiderpark Open Air Theatre in 
The Hague. It took place on 25 July 1981. 


Т here is a misconception that Depeche 


During those early days of the band, | was helping 
to run the Depeche Mode Information Service 
with Jo Fox (Dave Gahan's girlfriend) and Anne 
Swindell (Martin Gore's girlfriend). | was Vince 


Clarke's girlfriend at that time. Fortunately, | can SURROUNDED BY P ا‎ ZSLAND 

still recall a lot of what happened back then from MOAT 

the large collection of photos, memorabilia and Depeche Mode had just managed to secure their 
diary entries | amassed chronicling that period in first UK Top 20 single with "New Life', which had 
Depeche Mode's history, and later also Yazoo's peaked at number 11. The record had secured the 
career. band their debut appearance on the BBC's "Top Of 


The Pops’. The Holland gig was a festival slot and 
followed a sold-out show at The Venue in London a 
couple of days earlier. 


The stage at the Zuiderpark was on an island. It 
was surrounded by a moat and the only access 
was over a little bridge. The headliners of the event 
were Tuxedomoon, an experimental new wave 
band from California, who were very popular 

in the Netherlands and Belgium. They were also 
Andy Fletcher's favourite band and | remember 
Fletch was very excited that Depeche were sharing 
a stage with them. It was a lovely sunny day and 
the gig went without a hitch. The band got a great 
reception as they'd already managed to attract a 
number of Dutch fans. 


ECUR ED THEIR 
New LIFE 


Tug BAND HAD 5 


THE GUYS TRAVELLE 
WITH THEZR < 
T^£rg ARNS 
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Playing live in those days wasn’t anything like it is 
for Depeche Mode now. The guys used to travel 
to gigs with their synths under their arms. On this 
occasion, Daniel Miller, the head of Mute Records, 
drove everyone over to Europe in a minibus. There 
was the band, plus Jo, Anne and myself, and 

we went via the ferry from Dover to Zeebrugge. 
Twelve hours and much seasickness later, we 
arrived at The Hague. Vince and | went out and 
found what | described in my diary as an ‘illegal 
bar’ 

(is anything illegal in Holland?) and we stayed 
there until four in the morning. 


This was probably the first time Vince had travelled 
out of the UK. His family split up when he was 
young and I’m sure they had never been abroad 
together. Vince was also on the dole at the time 
and money was tight, so the whole experience 
was very exciting for both of us. In those days, he 
was the driving force behind the band. He'd asked 
Dave to join the band, and he organised the gigs 
and sent out the demo tapes — which was lucky as 
Martin, Andy and Dave had full-time jobs. 


| originally came from Dave's group of friends. 
Dave was already a popular figure. He was a 
good-looking boy. He was a lad when he was with 
the lads, but on his own he was quite shy and self- 
conscious. If Vince hadn't asked him to be in the 
band, | don't think it would have occurred to him to 
make music his career. 


It amazes me that | kept so much stuff from back 
then. | certainly couldn't have predicted how things 
would turn out. We used to sit on the tour bus and 
joke about "Depeche Mode, Live at Wembley" or 
a "Depeche Mode Greatest Hits" album, but that’s 
all we were doing, we were just joking. Nobody, 
including the guys themselves, ever thought it 
would actually happen. 
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Their amps go up to 11 and they're not fazed by 
Marilyn Manson's security men. MESH mean business 


Words: BILL BRUCE 


The track ‘Never Meet Your Heroes’ on the new album 
concludes that legends often ultimately turn out to be pretty 
mundane characters. Has that been Mesh's experience? 
“I'm not the sort of person to go up and ask for an 
autograph, although recently | felt compelled to speak to 
Alan Wilder [Recoil and ex-Depeche Mode] when we saw 
him at an event,” admits Rich. "He's a production genius. 

| went up and said, ‘Hi, I’m Rich from Mesh’, and to my 
delight he’d heard of us, knew we were from Bristol and 
liked our music. Fortunately, he turned out to be a really 
nice guy.” 


Have any of their heroes turned out to be more of a 
disappointment. “Probably Marilyn Manson,” Rich 
remembers. “He was a bit up his own arse. We did a 
festival with him and he was surrounded by security and 


didn’t mix with the other acts at all. At one point, Mark was 
in a portaloo and Manson's security people started shaking 
it from side to side, trying to get him out because it was 
apparently Manson's personal toilet." 


So what has kept Mesh together all these years, when lesser 
acts would probably have fallen by the wayside? 


"The secret to our longevity is that Mark and | get on 
remarkably well,” explains Rich, matter-of-factly. "We've 
tried writing together in the studio and it doesn't work, it's 
better if we write alone and then bring the ideas together. 

| don't know why that is, but it just works. We've always 
acknowledged that any successful band is really the sum of 
its parts." 


ANATOMY 


Delay Time 
This one lets 


the dogs out vco 


LFO The highest medal award- 
This one pulls ed to people who survive 


Trigger 

This one plays endless 
repeats of ‘Only Fools 
And Horses’. PLEASE 
DO NOT PRESS 


Sine 
No smoking 


meteors clos- recording sessions 


er to earth 


Volume 
Nice hair 


mut 


Power 
This one summons Gary Clail 


Bend Sensitivity 
This one talks about David 
Sylvian at parties 


Rate 
r " | This one writes а 
our dad's been using letter to the Daily 


Bend/Mod the studio again Mail on toilet paper 


We could tell you what this does, 
but we'd have to kill you 


Range 
This one 
makes tea 


Portamento 

This one has been 

tested for horse DNA 
Modulation 
Sticking a Paul Weller stick- 
er on your synthesiser 
Sub 
This one replaces your 
favourite boxer shorts 
with a razor-wire thong 


Arpeggiator 
Automatic system for 
hanging out the washing 
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It is Very Important Work to understand the Great Mysteries of the Synthesiser. 
Many have struggled for generations to become as one with The Machine — Lord 
Eno of Roxy, Sir Gary of Numan and Lady Wendy Carlos, High Sorceress of the 
Order of the Clockwork Orange, have each toiled at the Grand Altar of the VCO. 
But luckily for us, FAT ROLAND has sorted everything out once and for all 


Noise Cutoff Freq 
Switching this This one uses cookies. 
means that you can By continuing to use 
no longer hear the... this synth... 


Sawtooth 
Too many sweets 


Envelope 


in the studio This one helps 


you post letters. 
Obviously, duh 
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Sustain 
Box of cereal 
in the studio 


Wave Form 


This one plays ‘Never 
Gonna Give You Up’ Yer Voltage- 


Controlled Filter 


Electric coffee maker. 
Two Sugars please 


Pulse Width Nice buttons 
Particularly precise Pretty colours 
vegan cooking 


VCF Mod 
This one turns Midge 
Ure into a dwarf star 


| Envelope Generator 
Some black and white keys Post office 
Not sure what these are... they weren't 


here yesterday 
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HALL 


MICHAEL ROTHER explains how the 
10-minute NEU! landmark track and 
krautrock blueprint} ‘Hallogallo’ came 


together in the studio 


arlier that year [1971], Klaus 

Dinger and | had been a 

part of Kraftwerk with Ralf 
Hütter and Florian Schneider. Some 
of the concerts we played were really 
amazing, people went wild and | felt 
a real euphoria about it. But when 
we went into the studio to make a 
Kraftwerk album, we failed. We didn't 


create that exciting music. 


"Klaus and | felt that we agreed on 

a music, although we never talked 
about it. We agreed because of what 
we knew of each other. | knew Klaus 
was an amazing drummer, the most 
determined and powerful drummer 

| had ever met. As an artist he was 
very inspiring and | guess Klaus felt a 


lot of sympathy for my contributions 

on guitar. So we thought, 'Let's give 

it a try, just the two of us', which was 
strange. | mean, Kraftwerk was mainly 
Ralf and Florian, although they did 
have drummers and other musicians on 
the first album, but we had this vision 
of the music we wanted to do. 


"There was no chance to record 

any ideas at home. Nobody had 
sophisticated recording gear, just a 
mono cassette player, that was it, and 
so we talked to Conny Plank. He was 
a great guy, he was willing to share 
the risk with us. At the time, we wanted 
to avoid any influence from outside, 

so we paid for the production cost out 
of our own pockets. We booked the 


studio for four nights. To work at night 
was cheaper, so we took the night 
shift, and we did have to work very 
fast. There was no second chance. 
We didn't have any more money. 

And we came up with that music. It 
was stressful, it was quite tough. The 
pressure, the studio clock ticking away, 
'OK, now we have only one more 
day... Now we only have another four 
hours and we have to get this done...’ 


“| remember it was dark. It was 
wintertime. | hardly saw the sun for 
the whole time. It was the same a 
year later when we recorded ‘Neu! 
2', because when we went into the 
studio, we worked always at night. 
When we went in, it was dark, and 


when we came out it was still dark, 
and then we slept, and when we woke 
up it was dark again [laughs]. | really 
love sunlight, | feel very dependent on 
brightness, and so maybe the lack of it 
made us create the sun in the studio. 


“Hallogallo’ has this very optimistic 
ambience. It is one of the most 
optimistic tracks | know. It came as 
the result of having this idea of the 
‘fast forward’ track. Klaus and | talked 
sometimes in pictures. We both had 
this idea of travelling down a straight 
road, with the sky changing, the clouds 
coming, different kinds of clouds, and 
that was the way we talked about the 
song - if we talked at all. That was 
my part, | added those colours, those 
melodies. 


"Conny Plank had a big part in the 
creation of ‘Hallogallo’. | was in 

the studio doing overdubs when he 
decided to turn around the tape, 

so everything played backwards, 

and that really inspired me to add 
new melodies, and again when the 
tape was turned around in the right 
direction again. And the mixing, of 
course, Conny had this amazing ability 
of remembering all these elements 

that were spread over the tape, and 

to highlight them, to focus on them. 
That was long before computer-aided 
mixing was around. Conny was a very 
talented and creative guy. 


"|t was in the middle of the hippy days, 
but we were not like the hippy bands, 
fooling around on drugs, jamming 
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for five hours and then just cutting out 
five of the good minutes and throwing 
away the rest. Later on, Klaus had 

a lot of problems because he took 
too many drugs. He was proud of it, 
he put it on his website that he had 
taken more than 1,000 LSD trips. At 
that time, Klaus thought | didn't even 
drink alcohol, that | only drank tea 

or milk. He was mistaken, but during 
the making of ‘Neu!’ we were very 
focused and very concentrated on 
getting the picture together. 


"|s there is any more material [from 
the Neu! recording sessions]? No, I'm 
afraid there is hardly anything." 


SYNTH JOURNEYS 


SYNTH 
JOURNEYS 


Following the trail of classic kit as it passes through 
the electronic music ecosystem. We're getting going 
with UTAH SAINTS and their ROLAND TR-909 drum 


machine 


ne thing that's true of electronic instruments, be it 
Q synthesisers, samplers or drum machines, is they 

get around. À piece of kit that was used on a 
well-known record by one electronic artist often crops up 
on another record by another artist. The Roland TR-909 
currently owned by the Utah Saints, the dance outfit best 
known for their hits ‘Something Good’ and ‘Believe In Me’, 
is a case in point. It previously belonged to one of the 
godfathers of British synthpop. 


“We had the same publisher as Blancmange,” recalls Utah 
Saint Jez Willis. “He told us they were planning to get rid of 
some of their old gear, including their 909, and asked us if 
we'd be interested? We said, ‘Of course we would!’. It’s a 
great piece of kit. When the TR-808 and TR-909 machines 
came out they were supposed to sound just like real drums, 
but that didn't go to plan, so at the time Roland couldn't 
give the things away. Then they were discovered by all the 
Detroit techno guys in the late 80s and now they change 
hands for ludicrous amounts of money." 


Jez remembers Blancmange's Stephen Luscombe delivering 
the machine to the Utahs in person. “It’s still got an original 
cartridge full of drum patterns that we've never used or 
listened to, really only out 

of fear that we'd end up ripping them off,” Jez laughs. 


The TR-909 went on to feature on the second Utah Saints 
album, ‘Two’. "You can hear it on the track ‘Love Song’ on 
that album," says Jez. "But then around the same time that 
we did that, we loaned that machine out to the American 
techno DJ and producer Jeff Mills, whose own ТВ-909 


Tr1-905 


had broken down. So there's another little contribution to 
electronic music history." 


The Utahs still occasionally use their TR-909. These days 
they are more likely to sample it and work with the sounds 
in software like Ableton, “but nothing beats a 909 just 
playing raw, with nothing on it,” says Jez. So would the 
band ever part with it and set it off on another synth 
journey? 


“Ahh,” sighs Jez, "From time to time, we've thought maybe it 
should go on eBay, but then we can't face parting with it. | 
have always been a huge Blancmange fan and this is really 
like owning a piece of British electronic music history.” 


Jez also recounts his own experience of a similar unusual 
synth journey. “About 15 years ago, we ended up at some 
showbiz party in the Hollywood Hills. It normally wouldn't 
be our sort of thing, but we found out it was being held at 
Trent Reznor's home. This turned out to 

be the infamous Sharon Tate house, where the actress 
Sharon Tate and four others had been murdered by the 
followers of Charles Manson in 1969. 

"Trent showed us around his ‘home studio’ - which was a 
complete misnomer as it was filled with state of the art gear 
- and there in the corner was the original Mellotron used by 
The Beatles. Even now, l'm astonished to think that the same 
instrument that opened 'Strawberry Fields' might have made 
it onto a record like ‘The Downward Spiral.” 


BILL BRUCE 


RHYTHM COMPOSER 
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There's something very епїїсїпг about VILE , 
ELECTRODES. It could be the kinky 
clobber. It could be the great synthpop 
tunes. It's probably both, actually 


Words: CHI MING LAI 


Vile Electrodes are Anais Neon and Martin Swan, a 
colourful South Coast duo who formed because of an 
unhealthy obsession with analogue synthesisers and a 
desire to escape reality through dressing up. Yes, that kind 
of dressing up. 


“It's just who | am!" declares statuesque singer Anais. "I've 
been going out on the fetish scene for years, so | have a 
wardrobe full of latex, and being in a band has given me 
even more opportunities to wear it. | want to make myself 
look as out of the ordinary as possible." 


Ms Neon's interest in the fetish scene goes beyond 
clubbing, though. She occasionally works as a model as 
well. “I work for a couture latex designer, Lady Lucie, so it 
means l've got a wealth of amazing outfits at my disposal," 
says Anais. “I’ve also got friends who are amazing 
creative designers, plus a couple of very talented female 
photographer friends. They all work with some incredibly 
beautiful women, so I'm flattered that they want me to work 
with them." 


Does she ever worry that her image may detract from the 
music? "Yes, | do worry that people will assume I’m just a 
floozy who's been invited to ‘front’ the band, rather than 

give me credit for my musicianship," she says. 


That would be a shame. Vile Electrodes have some great 
tunes to match their striking look, the best of which is 'Deep 
Red', a gorgeous seven-and-a-half minute synth ballad 

that comes over like Client B fronting Dindisc-era OMD. 
There's also the dark neo-rave of 'Empire Of Wolves' and 
the shiny indie-electro of ‘Play With Fire’, which is how The 
Smiths would have sounded if Johnny Marr had picked up a 
Roland instead of a Rickenbacker. 


Vile synth man Martin Swan was part of the 'Oramics To 
Electronica' curation team at the Science Museum and has a 


big analogue set-up that would make an exhibit of its own. 
The band have had to be more practical for their upcoming 
tour supporting OMD in Germany, however. "We are 
making some concessions and taking a few more modern 
and easily replaceable synths to Germany in place of some 
of our huge and ancient bits of kit" concedes Martin. 


Within days of the OMD tour finishing, Vile Electrodes will 
be performing with John Foxx & The Maths in Brighton. 
“It's a fabulous opportunity and a genuine surprise,” notes 
Anais. "It may sound like a fawning cliché to say it, but 
they have honestly been our two favourite musicians and 
have been naturally huge influences on us. When he was 
younger, Martin bought every OMD record he could lay 
his hands on and we've been avid fans of John Foxx & The 
Maths since they started out." 


Vile Electrodes come into their own when they play live. 
The way Anais whips her syndrum into submission on 
‘Headlong’, a track from their eponymous debut EP, adds 
some dominatrix tension to vindicate the visual context. But 
has her latex wear ever impeded her operating electronic 
machinery, so to speak? "Well, | can't wear latex gloves 
with fingers on, because | can't operate my Kaoss Pads, 
hence my mega-sleazy 'STAY VILE' fingerless gloves. Martin 
says he doesn't have too much trouble either, but that's 
because his latex wear isn't on display." 

And it all only gets better when we discover that Anais was, 
until recently, the Gillian Gilbert of the New Order tribute 
act Re:Order. "It's been great fun,” she says of her role as 
indie's favourite electronic auntie. "It really helped with my 
confidence building as a performer, too. I'll miss it, but I 
think I’ve got plenty of Vile activities to be focusing on at the 
moment. Now if only we could finish that album..." 


Vile Electrodes are supporting 


OMD across Germany in May 
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Our resident columnist questions the benefit of the 
PERFORMING RIGHTS SOCIETY's latest committee 


e've done it. We've ripped off so much music, 
the Performing Rights Society has stepped in. In 
fact, electronic musicians are receiving so few 


royalties, the PRS have opted for the nuclear option: they've 
set up a committee. 


The committee is called Amplify and it will work out how 
to squeeze set lists from DJs and live promoters so it can 
convert that paperwork into real money. Next time you're 
pilling your eyes off to the tweaking skiffle remix of the 
‘Harlem Shake’, the PRS will be crouched behind you with 
а drill, repanning every earworm that has ever burrowed 
into your mind. If the project works, Skrillex will be able to 
afford a decent haircut. 


This is, of course, a recipe for disaster. Before computers, 

in the days of Mozart and Beethoven and Rick Wakeman, 
everything was paperwork. Without a printed score, 

the orchestra would sit there shuffling, staring at their 
instruments as if they'd fallen out of the back end of a 
unicorn. In our modern times, the chances of seeing sheet 
music fluttering at a techno gig is as likely as Nick Clegg 
playing the spoons for Napalm Death — although | suppose 
he's got to line up something after the next election. 


Electronic musicians are allergic to paperwork. So the 
thought of a bunch of them joining a committee is taking the 
biscuit. Which is exactly what will happen. With the whole 
of the electronica community sat round a table, the custard 
creams will be gone quicker than you can say "psytrance 
sub-committee”. The question is, who makes the coffee? 
And is Gary Numan any good at taking minutes? Brian 


Eno will elect himself Chair until Grimes fist-fights him into 
a quivering wreck. Plus there's always a cantankerous one 
who disagrees with everything, but to be honest I’m not 
even sure Deadmau5's fake head will fit into the room. 


| just hope that the discussions turn out to be as enlightening 
and as useful as all those interesting comments on YouTube. 
"We need some moar royalities." "Cack off, your fake an 
gay.” “First!” "Noob." And so on and so on, until we all 
weep violently as we watch creativity rendered into a series 
of anodyne bullet points in Times chuffing New God-help-us 
Roman. All those in favour? 


FAT ROLAND 
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JACK DANGERS 


The Meat Beat Manifesto man digs through 
his crate and pulls out an early electronic classic. This time, 
he's chosen the orgy-centric ‘Seduction Through Witchcraft’ - 


by LOUISE HUEBNER 


ouise Huebner's ‘Seduction Through Witchcraft’ was released in 
7А є E late 1960s. Louise Huebner is a real witch, you know. She 
1 was designated the Official Witch of the County of Los Angeles 
in 1968. I'm not kidding here. She's got a certificate and everything. 
Apparently, she's the only officially appointed witch in the world. She 


even has a Facebook Page. 


Louise recorded ‘Seduction Through Witchcraft’ with Bebe and Louis 
Barron, and the Barrons did all the electronics. 

They were famous for having made the soundtrack for the 1956 film 
‘The Forbidden Planet’. In fact, this album uses some of the same 
material. They made their own "self destructing" circuits, which might 
actually be code for bad 

wiring, and the sounds they got out of their circuits were beautiful 
and truly unique. Plus, this recording has the added bonus of having 
a witch on it. With a broomstick probably. There are various spells 
on the record and a lot about orgies and wonderful things like that. 
I've taken loads of samples from it. She's a witch, you know, | had to 
sample a witch! There's one spell where she keep reciting, 


^| control! | controll". That's a favourite of mine. 

In the 1950s, Louis and Bebe Barron worked with John Cage, 
helping him with the tape machines and sounds for his "Williams 
Mix', which caused a real controversy when it was performed live. 
People were booing after sitting through five minutes of cut-up tapes 
of noises played in eight tape machines simultaneously. The reaction 
was the same as that of the audience for the premiere of Stravinsky's 
‘Rite Of Spring’. Tuxedo riot! Before that, the Barrons had their own 
label in San Francisco, making records with authors. 


They did one with Anais Nin and another with Henry Miller. These 
records are really hard to get, they're 10-inch 78s. They were way 
before their time, both musically and with their own label. 


Louis Barron died in the late 80s and Bebe died about six years 
ago. They were fascinating people and real pioneers, and this Louise 
Huebner album is one of the best spoken word/electronic records | 
have. 
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Words: HEIDEGGER SMITH = 
Pictures: MARTHA FLEMING-IVES» 


A woman wakes up on Valentine's Day and says to her 
husband, “I just dreamed you gave me a pearl necklace, 
what do you think it means?" He replies, “You'll find out 
tonight...” At dinner at a swanky restaurant that night, he 
hands her a small, gift-wrapped package. She eagerly 
opens it. And if you read on, yov'll find there's a punchline 
somewhere. 


Pearl Necklace are Bryce Hackford and Frank Lyon, two 
musos who live in New York (Williamsburg, to be more 
accurate, "an influential hub for indie rock and hipster 
culture" according to W***pedia). They've made an album 
called ‘Soft Opening’ for the Norwegian wonky sounds 
label Smalltown Supersound. It's a series of spontaneous 
electronic jams, steeped in the impro music traditions laid 
down by the 1970s German underground: Neu!, Cluster, 
Can, the various iterations of Moebius, Roedelius, Plank 
and Eno. The track ‘Doorbell’, for one, with its very funky 
but straight-down-the-line drums and sequenced analogue 
synth, could have been lifted from outtakes of the Moebius- 
Plank-Neumeier album 'Zero Set', while 'Did You Feel It' has 
a bassline very reminiscent of the track 'Broken Head' from 
the Eno-Moebius-Roedelius album ‘After The Heat’. 


“That is a favourite of mine,” affirms Hackford. 


“Those early Kluster albums and first few Cluster records 
were totally improvised, like ours is, although ours doesn't 
sound like ‘free’ music, it’s more repetitive and maybe 
groovy in its own way,” says Lyon. 


The Pearl Necklace project started four years ago, partly 
as a counterpoint to their more mainstream oriented bands. 
Lyon played drums in Keepaway, a tipped Williamsburg 
outfit often compared to Animal Collective, and Hackford 
is in a band called Behaviour. Before that, Lyon was in a 
college band with Andrew VanWyngarden, who went on 
to form MGMT, and was friends with Alexis Georgopoulos, 
better know as ARP. You can tell Hackford and Lyon don't 
want to trade on it, but both heavy pals play on the album, 
and it was Georgopoulos who passed the results on to 
Smalltown Supersound. 


“He didn't tell us he was going to do that,” says Lyon. "We 
sent him the files and a week later he came back saying 
that the label liked it and wanted to release it. That was a 
nice surprise." 


No doubt about it, Hackford and Lyon are fully paid-up 
members of the Intellectual Sound Manipulators Club. They 
talk freely about “sound as text” and ideas that veer around 
concepts like the meaning of meaning and meta-narrative. 
But for all the high falutin’ talk of improvisation and text, 
there’s no getting around it: if you call your New York-based 
experimental electronic music band “Pearl Necklace”, you 
are making a statement. And if you call the debut album 
‘Soft Opening’, you are compounding that statement. 

It’s not, however, as straightforward as it seems. There is 
subversion at work here. The album's artwork is the last 
word in sombre and artful graphic design and typography. 


"Our interest is definitely in finding some sort of third 
space," explains Hackford, somewhat obliquely, "and 
keeping ourselves entertained. Where language comes 
from is what makes us laugh, what gives us pause, and 
what maybe makes us stay in this state. There are two very 
distinct meanings and people can latch onto either one, but 
we're not really interested in either in a literal sense." 


So it's not about, y'know, "Porno Move #12”? 


“We're trying to not completely relieve those associations 
of any obvious support, so that it could be... not even less 
sexual, but more... anything else." 


Right. They have another album nearly ready, a film they 
want to get finished, and they'd like to come and play some 
shows in Europe. Maybe they'll arrive by the tradesman's 
entrance. 


Oh, that punchline? That gift her husband gave her? It's 
book called ‘The Meaning Of Dreams’. Boom, and indeed, 
boom. 


‘Soft Opening’ is out on Smalltown Supersound 
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Former Kraftwerk stalwart KARL BARTOS has delved 
into his personal archive for his new album, ‘Off The 

Record’.The result is a futurist pop classic steeped in 
the past 


Words and Pictures: 
MARK ROLAND 


"Who's that 
person you were 
photographing? 
Is he famous?" | 
The question comes from a member of l 

the hotel's staff whose desk we have 

cluttered with light stands and other 


photography junk as we pack up after 
a quick photo shoot with Karl Bartos. 


“His name is Karl Bartos, " | tell her. - F 
" ` e 


“He was in a band called Kraftwerk... 3 


No lights of recognition appear in ЕЯ 
her eyes. 2 
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"They had a song called 
‘The Model..." 


Nothing. She's interested, but she 

doesn't know Kraftwerk. ‘The Model’ * 3 
was a UK Number One hit more T): 
than 30 years ago, long before she H 
was born. ۱ 


"They make electronic music,” | say. 
“You could think of them as the 
Beatles of electronic music.” 


“Wow!” Now she’s impressed. 


“And Karl Bartos is sort of like the 
George Harrison of the band. 
Slightly overlooked, but a songwriter 
of real genius...” 


nd so here he is, in a London 

hotel, the George Harrison 

of electronic music, talking to 
Electronic Sound (named after George 
Harrison's 1969 album of Moog 
explorations) about his new album, 
'Off The Record', his first since 2003's 
‘Communication’. The interim has 
been filled mostly with his late career 
as a university professor, lecturing 
in sound design, or Auditory Media 
Design. It’s an entirely apt undertaking 
for a former member of the most 
intellectually hygienic pop group there 
has ever been. While he was talking 
about the work of Walter Murch to 
undergraduates at the University of 
Berlin, | wonder how many of them 
looked at their professor and excitedly 


thought, “You wrote 
‘The Model'!". 


Karl Bartos’s new album is 
extraordinary for several reasons. For 
starters, there’s the artwork. It features 
images of his Kraftwerk dummy in 
various amusing poses; reading the 
once-great weekly British music paper 
Melody Maker; standing in front of a 
couple of studio speakers apparently 
conducting the music coming out of 
them; wearing headphones in front of 
a studio mic; holding a metronome; 
just looking plasticly handsome. It’s 
the enduring image of Kraftwerk: 

the showroom dummies, impassive, 


stiff, stylish, sinister, and yet ineffably 
humorous. It’s thefirst time an ex- 
member of Kraftwerk has made such 
a clear creative statement. Something 
along the lines of, “Kraftwerk? Classic 
line-up? Yeah;-thatewas=me.”. 


Is ‘Off The Record’ a reclamation of 
his past as one quarter of the widely 
acknowledged classic Kraftwerk line- 
up? 


“A re-conceiving, more like,” asserts 
Bartos. “1 got this offer – was it a kind 
offer? | don't know — from this label, 
Bureau B: 'Hey Karl, have you got 
any old tapes in ће attic?’. And then 
after several attempts from Gunther, 
who runs the label, | was convinced. 
Because it's not the thing you want to 
do in your spare time. It’s quite a bit 
of work, going through an archive, 
opening all these boxes. It was a mess, 
basically." 


The tapes in Bartos's attic date back 
through all of his musical career, 
including his time in Kraftwerk and 
beyond, and 'Off The Record' is a set 
of new songs inspired by and featuring 
melodies and beats pulled from his old 
demos. So it shouldn't be a surprise 
that some of the tracks on the album 
sound like alternative versions of 
Kraftwerk tunes from ‘Computer World’ 
and ‘The Man Machine’ (the first two 


albums Bartos received writing credits 
for). ‘Rhythmus’, for example, uses 

the ‘Numbers’ beat from ‘Computer 
World’ and the opening synth refrain 
is so reminiscent of ‘Numbers’ itself 
that, well, it pretty much is the opening 
synth refrain from ‘Computer World’. 
This is, of course, because Bartos was 
a co-composer of those songs in the 
first place. 


“| transferred all the data, the little 
cassettes – | had all the various formats 
— and sometimes | couldn't read what 
| had written on them, but on almost 
every media | had the date, say 19 
August 1977. | was quite lucky with 
that. Once | had transferred them into 
the computer, it took on an order by 
itself because of the dates, and so it 
finally arranged itself into an acoustic 
diary. | could do little cut-up things, 
even with compositions which are 10 
years apart. You know, in the early 
days, you just had a drum machine 
running and a sequencer, and you 
played a motif for half an hour! In the 
70s, this was the way to do it. And 
then once you had collected a couple 
of motifs, you used multi-track to bring 
it all together... magnétophone." 
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The pre-Kraftwerk material is, he says, 
literally made up of jottings — ideas 
scribbled down with pen and paper. 


“When | joined Kraftwerk; | started to 
record my ideas because | needed to 
evaluate my improvisations: Sometimes 
you just hit the button and hopefully 
you follow with one or two ideas you 
can use later." 


Where 'Off The Record' doesn't sound 
much like Kraftwerk, and there's plenty 
about the album that doesn't, there's 
still a thread of romanticism and almost 
childlike simplicity in its melodies. 

| suggest that this aesthetic of 

very easy-to-remember tunes, with 
uncomplicated constructions, is at the 
heart of Kraftwerk's success as a pop 


group. 


"| know what you mean,” nods Bartos. 
“It's part of writing successful songs. 
They have to be remembered easily. 

In terms of instruments, for the first 
electronic productions we had just a 
sequencer and a drum machine, and 
you could play along doing some 
chords, but there was nothing else, 
and that meant simplicity. A sequencer 
was not polyphonic. It was just a 
monophonic bassline to start a track. 
So you had a basic rhythm, which you 
could not fool around with, the drum 
machine could only play a simple 
pattern. Maybe later you added a 


fill-in every 32 bars. What I’m trying 
to say is the kind of instrumentation 
lent itself to a straightforward form 
of composing. The media is always 
responsible for the content." 


he sound of old organ beatboxes 
are all over ‘Off The Record’. On 


‘Vox Humana’, an elderly rhythm 
machine is put through its paces 
with a series of patch changes while 
synths burble and tinkle queasily, like 
a high-fidelity rendering of Cabaret 
Voltaire’s ‘Live At The YMCA’. The 
same, doubtlessly dusty machine is 
featured on the quaint ‘Hausmusik’, a 
jaunty nostalgia trip that harks back to 
Bartos listening to his mother and uncle 
playing Bavarian folk tunes on a zither, 
while heavy snow falls outside in the 
dark evening (I’m not making this ор), 
a Teutonic equivalent of a singsong 
around the old joanna before television 
came along and ruined everything. 
The feeling is accentuated by the 
Farfisa piano he uses on the track, 
which he describes as having “that 
perfect 8mm colour film sound”. 


So did furtling around in dusty old 
boxes full of old tapes in the loft trigger 
this nostalgic wistfulness? 


“Think if you go to visit your parents at 
home,” Karl says, spreading his hands 
wide like a storyteller, his eyes bright 
with amusement, “and your mother 


gus 


comes along with the Christmas turkey 
and later she opens up the box with 
the family photographs — ‘Oh look 
here, your first school day!’ — and 

she gets emotional and then nostalgia 
arrives... This is the feeling. It was 
really a mixed pleasure.” 


This might be an especially German 
notion. It was brilliantly expressed 

by Kraftwerk on the ‘Trans-Europe 
Express’ album. It managed to 
synthesise a sense of modernism 

and forward motion with its intense 
electronic sounds and regimented 

yet funky beats, while simultaneously 
constantly recalling a semi-fictional 

but recognisably authentic European 
past. It was making fun of a stiff, 
Schlager-loving German traditionalism, 
with its imagery and styling, while 
also celebrating it. It was a trick 

Devo were to later pull off in a more 
American sci-fi manner with their ‘New 
Traditionalists’ album. 
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"With that album, everything fell 

into place," Karl reveals. "We were 
strongly depending on our German 
European heritage. We had to make 

a distinction between Anglo-American 
music and ourselves. We didn't belong 
to the blues generation, we're not from 
the Mississippi Delta, and we weren't 
from Liverpool. It’s not us. So we had 
a good look around us and we had to 
decide, ‘How do we really sound?’. | 
especially always felt in this tradition 
of futurism. If you study percussion, you 
sooner or later get acquainted with the 
futurism movement, which started in the 
beginning of the 20th century in Italy 
with Marinetti, and then got picked 

up by Schaeffer in Paris, and then by 
Stockhausen. It said that you can not 
only call music that which is played 

on а violin or piano or woodwind 
instrument. No, anything, any sound 
coming out of nature, technology or 
our surroundings, the ambience, if you 
organise it, could be music. Being a 
percussion player, 

| really loved this idea. By the end of 
my studies, | got really acquainted with 
the works of Karlheinz Stockhausen 
and John Cage, who built their career 
in the beginning on this perspective, 
and that was the junction between 

my life and Kraftwerk.” 


And so Kraftwerk incorporated the 
sounds of a car journey, the noise of 
trains and metal-on-metal, and the 
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voice of electricity to create their music, 
and by doing so managed to slip 
high-art concepts into pop music, 
almost unnoticed. 


For Bartos, however, the most defining 
Kraftwerk album is ‘Autobahn’, 
recorded and released before he had 
been asked to join the band. "It is the 
most important record because it's a 
blueprint, it's all there,” he says. "But 
there is no sequencer on ‘Autobahn’. 
It’s all played by hand. The drums too. 
But it really doesn’t matter if it is played 
by hand or a sequencer. If it is slightly 
in time, it should work. And Florian 

did it very well, so he plays all the fast 
stuff on this record, the Steve Reich 
style part...’ He pause and hums the 
nifty fast synth line from a segment of 
‘Autobahn’ around 18 minutes in. “Yes, 
| think it’s the most important record.” 


It’s tempting to argue with him, 

but it would be like having a futile 
pub discussion about which Beatles 
album is more important, ‘Revolver’ 
or ‘Sgt Pepper’s Lonely Heart’s Club 
Band’. With George Harrison. And 
that, my electronic music-loving pals, 
would be uncool. 


t's not just me who insists on making 

Beatles references when talking 

about Kraftwerk. Karl Bartos's own 
discourse is peppered with them. At 
one point he mentions his fondness for 


another great British 60s songwriter, 
Ray Davies. We talk about his former 
bandmate Wolfgang Flür's pre- | 
Kraftwerk group, The Beathoyen 
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"|t wouldn't have been authentic for 
us if we would have played a Beatles 
bass, a Hófner bass — although it is 
German! - or a Ludwig set," says 
Bartos. "I had all that, and had 
played it as a youngster in school. | 
got initialised by the music of the 60s 
because of the strong message, 'Don't 
trust authorityl'." 


And there is the key to what Kraftwerk 
was. A band of musicians and thinkers 
who had their software coded, 
initialised as Bartos puts it, by British 
and American popular music, but 
whose classical training and exposure 
to the likes of Pierre Henry, Pierre 
Schaeffer and Karlheinz Stockhausen 
instilled a desire to define new 

sonic territory within an intellectual 
framework. It doesn't quite explain how 
they foresaw the computer revolution 
with such accuracy and clarity, but 
what marks out most visionaries is 
their ability to see the overwhelming 
potential of new ideas to change the 
way people will behave. 


| 
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fter the interview, listening back 
pv the recording, | realise how 

deftly Bartos had sidestepped 
my questions about the inner workings 
and inter-relationships in Kraftwerk. 
Once or twice, he pulled an imaginary 
zipper across his lips and grinned 
mischeviously. He did it when | tried 
to pick at the reasons why he and 
Wolfgang Flür eventually left the band. 


Why does he think, in the end, 
Kraftwerk remain such an enduring 
proposition? 


He ponders for a moment. "Every 
one of us in this room can remember 
hundreds of melodies. If we do a a 
quiz" — he hums the first few bars of 


Beethoven's ‘Fifth Symphony’, and 
then a little of Mozart's ‘Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik’ — everyone knows these 
melodies, and these stick forever in 
our synapses in our brains. That's why 
scientists consider definite pitch the 
most important parameter in music. 
And because we can remember it, 

it’s the only ingredient of musical 
composition that goes through the 
generations. We can write them down 
of course, but as soon as we remember 
them and sing them, they stick in our 
brain. A strong melody is the most 
important thing in composition, it's 
like a signature tune for a TV station. 
It doesn't have to be a long melody 
like in a symphony, where you cut it 
into pieces then you have the reprise. 


Beethoven could do it, but we have just 
three minutes and 20 seconds in a pop 
song. That's why the Beatles are still 
in our minds. Because they were the 
masters of simplicity in their melodies." 


And that’s why Kraftwerk, the Beatles 
of electronic music, are still in our 
minds too. 


Walter Murch is the sound 
designer's sound designer 

(he actually invented the term 
itself). His work is in full effect 
in Francis Ford Coppola's 1974 
film "The Conversation', which 
is all about the recording of 
sound itself. They don't make 
'em like that anymore. Murch 
later won an Oscar for his 
sound work on 'Apocalypse 
Now". He's also a film editor — 
and he's won an Oscar for that 
too (‘The English Patient’). 


A type of conservative, easy 
listening pop music (with 
regional variations), which is 
popular across the European 
continent with people who 
don't really like music all that 
much. It has recently been 
enjoyed in a post-modern 

and simultaneously ironic and 
earnest way by young London 
hipsters wearing unusual shirts 
and facial hair. Tapete Records, 
an offshoot of Bureau B, last 
year released a compilation 
of 60s beat-infused girl pop 
called 'Beat Frauleins', some 
of which has distinct Schlager 
leanings. 


Karl Bartos 


The inventor of musique 
concréte, a type of musical 
experimentation based around 
the idea that non-traditionally 
musical sounds, if organised 
skilfully using tape technology, 
could be considered a kind of 
music. Sounds, both recorded 
and found, are a ready-made 
source that just needs mixing 
and arranging in order to 
create musique concréte. Check 
out the link to listen to a 1948 
Pierre Schaeffer piece, 'Etude 
Aux Chemins De Fer', which 
had a profound effect on the 
creation Kraftwerk's "Trans- 
Europe Express’. 
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WARE & BRADBURY 


Heaven 17 man and former Human 
Leaguer MARTYN WARE meets Gadget 
Show presenter and soon-to-be pop star 
JASON BRADBURY for a day of music, 
stories and top quality geekery 


Words: PUSH 
Pictures: MARK BAKER 


n a studio packed with synths and 

drum machines and other assorted 

analogue jiggery-pokery, two men 
are hunched over a Roland Jupiter 4. 
The one in the cardigan and the pointy 
purple shoes — shoes so pointy they 
could pick winkles at 100 paces - is 
pressing keys and pushing buttons 
and twisting knobs and wringing all 
kinds of mad noises from the vintage 
machine. The other man, the one with 
the fancy hat and the white framed 
spectacles, is watching intently, 
occasionally adding pokes and flicks 
of his own into the mix. Suddenly, 
seemingly from nowhere, there's a burst 
of sweet, bright, twinkling arpeggio. 


“Whoooah!!” shouts Fancy Hat, 
stepping back sharply. He turns to me 
and grins. “Listen to that,” he says, 


nudging me in the ribs, his voice 
pitching up in his excitement. “Listen to 
it! Oh man, that’s unbelievable!” 


“The interesting thing about the Jupiter 
A is that the filters and the envelope 
are very precise,” says Pointy Shoes. 
“So you can do really good short 
sounds and it's great for arpeggiation." 


"Straight away, he's got an amazing 
sound out of it,” says Fancy Hat. "I 
knew he would. Listen to that, it's 
gorgeous. Gorgeous!" 

Pointy Shoes is gunning the machine 
hard now. For a moment, | expect to 
see silver stars and golden butterflies 
and a little neon rainbow shooting 
from the instrument. It really does seem 
like there's some sort of sonic magic 
going on. 
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"So you can do all this arpeggiation 
and then blend it into a cloud of sound, 
which was a revolutionary idea," 
continues Pointy Shoes. “I just love that. 
It’s like Debussy, isn't it? You get that 
cloud of tonality and then you can start 
picking out all the harmonics with the 
filters. There was a song on the second 
Human League album called ^WXJL 
Tonight’ and | wrote that two weeks 
after getting one of these. | was just so 
thrilled with the sounds | could get from 
it. It totally inspired me." 


"That was brilliant,” declares Fancy 
Hat, as the cascading notes float off 
into the air. “I've had the Jupiter 4 for a 
while and l've never got anything that 
sounds like that out of it before." 


A QUICK GUIDE TO 


1978 


m Left The Human League to form Heaven 17 
in 1980 and formed the British Electronic a 
Foundation production company that same 


year 


m Worked as a record producer with the likes of 
Erasure, Marc Almond, Chaka Khan and Tina | m 
Turner, whose career he revitalised with ‘Let's 


Stay Together’ in 1983 


m Recorded two albums with Vince Clarke (as 
The Clarke Ware Experiment) in 1999 and " 


2001 


sound technology 


Amnesty International 


35-year career 


MARTYN WARE 


B Worked in computers before becoming a и 
founder member of The Human League іп 


Founded the Illustrious Company with Vince 
Clarke in 2001 to exploit the creative and 
commercial possibilities of their unique 3D 


His 3D sound clients include the Royal Ballet, 
the Royal Greenwich Observatory, Tate Britain, 
the V&A Museum, the Science Museum and 


Also visiting professor at the University of 
London, visiting lecturer at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Design, and member of 
the LA-based think tank Matter 


Said to have featured on recordings totalling 
around 60 million sales worldwide during his 
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he man with the pointy shoes is 
ЕЎ Ware, the Human League, 

Heaven 17 and BEF man. Not 
content with being an electronic music 
legend, Martyn is also a pioneer of 
3D sound, one of the deepest thinkers 
in the music business and an all-round 
lovely bloke to boot. The cat in the hat 
is Jason Bradbury, the presenter of 
the hugely popular UK TV technology 
programme ‘The Gadget Show’. Away 
from the cameras, Jason is a big fan of 
electronic music. He's a 


sometime electro DJ and he plays in 
a band called System 100. He's also 
a collector of vintage synths — and 

Martyn has popped round to Jason's 
house to give his gear the once over. 


Jason is exactly like he is on the 

telly. Charming, engaging, boyishly 
enthusiastic about everything. | arrive 
at his place to find him sitting on 

the kitchen floor, fixing a knee-high 
robot. “There’s something up with 

his leg,” he says, holding the metal 


appendage aloft. Behind him, there’s 
a large multi-coloured painting on the 
wall, which turns out to be an audio 
speaker. Through the window, | can 
see a pristine white Sinclair C5 parked 
next to Jason’s studio at the bottom of 
his garden. | suppose this is all to be 
expected at a gadget guru’s house. 
Martyn can't resist jumping into the C5 
as soon as he gets a chance. 


A QUICK GUIDE TO 
JASON BRADBURY 


m The host of the UK TV technology programme | ш Author of three children's books – ‘Dot Robot’, 


‘The Gadget Show’ since it launched in 2004 


Began his TV career working on a cable TV 
show called ‘Tellywest’, where he worked 
alongside Sacha Baron Cohen 


Partnered ‘Little Britain’ star David Walliams in 
a comedy double act during the 1990s 


Holds several world records, including the 
world's fastest jet-powered luge and the world's 
longest jump with a remote-controlled car 


Once built a hovercraft using only a car wheel 
and an industrial sized fan 


‘Atomic Swarm’ and ‘Cyber Gold’ - about a 
young boy who leads a force of crime-fighting 
robots 


m Recently set up The Pluto Appeal, a charity 


raising funds to buy a Da Vinci surgical robot 
for the neonatal wing of Chelea & Westminster 
Hospital in London 


If you're enjoying your free copy of Electronic 
Sound, please consider visiting www. 
theplutoappeal.com and putting the £2 you 
haven't been charged for this issue in the 
donation box. Thank you kindly 


Jason's System 100 bandmates 
Gerwyn Williams and Tim West 

are here too. They have several 
conversations with Martyn about music 
theory throughout the day, including a 
lengthy discussion about circular fifths. 
Tim’s Twitter blurb — "There's this really 
simple basis to what music is and how 
it works. It’s connected with the way 
the rationals are embedded in the 
‘reals’ (which aren't)” — will give you 
some idea where he’s coming from. 
Or maybe not. The line-up of System 
100 is completed by singer Molly 
McQueen. Martyn Ware's jaw almost 
hits the floor when she turns up. 


“What the bloody hell are you doing 
here?!” he says as she walks through 
the door. 


"Thought you'd be surprised to see 
me," laughs Molly, throwing her arms 
around Martyn's neck. 


"Yov're Jason's singer? Well, | had no 
idea. Aww, it's good to see you. How's 
your dad?" 

Molly's dad, it turns out, is Midge 
Ure. Not that she's here because of a 
heavyweight family connection. She 
has a glowing reputation of her own. 
She was the lead singer with The 
Faders, the all-girl pop rockers who 
had a UK hit single with ‘No Sleep 
Tonight’ a few years ago. 


“Molly has a terrific voice and is a 
massive asset to the band,” says Jason. 
“We're still just finding out feet, just 
starting to get some tunes together, 


but I’m so excited by this project. ۶6۹ 
always loved my music. As a kid, | 
was a breaker, a bodypopper. | love 
electro, | love funky stuff. Mantronix, 
Bambaataa, Grandmaster Flash, 
singers like Joyce Sims and Shannon. 
I'm really into my DJing and I've always 
made music, | did some basic stuff with 
an Atari in the 905, but System 100 is 
obviously several steps on from that. | 
think we're sounding pretty good and 
I'm not sure | ever expected that.” 


ack in Jason's studio, Martyn 
B has finally been enticed away 

from the Jupiter 4. He's spent 
quite a long time playing with a 
Sequential Circuits Pro-One (“Vince 
Clarke loves this," he says) and a 
little Roland SH-101, which Jason 
says was the first synth he mastered 
("The sliders helped me to learn 
about envelopes, because | could 
see the shape the sliders made and 
understand what the sound was 
going to do”). Now Martyn is on the 
Jupiter 8 and he’s making some dark 
and nasty wibbly-wobbly sounds. 
Before long, he’s in ‘Being Boiled’ 
territory. 


“Everything we ever did in The 
Human League, we had to create 
all the instruments from scratch,” 
says Martyn. “All the percussion, for 
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"instance. There was no such thing 

Tas a preset bass drum or snare or 
whatever. Everything had to be 
created from scratch. It was like a 
weird educational experiment. | didn't 
have any musical training — nothing 

at all - so | learnt everything through 
experience and | learnt about timbre 
before | learnt about composition. 

But the plus side of that was | didn’t 
know what the boundaries were. Our 
first synth was a System 100 and one 
simple phrase in the manual changed 
my life. It said, ‘There are no illegal 
connections’. And since this stuff won't 
make a noise unless you connect 
things up, you have to go there and 
experiment. It's part of the DNA of 
how you make the sounds. So that's 
what | did. | connected up anything 
and everything | could.” 


"| can't believe you actually read a 
manual," chuckles Molly. "That's not 
normal for a man, is it?” 


“| used to love the old manuals,” says 
Martyn. "They weren't written for 
geeks, they were written in layman's 
terms. You've got to remember who 
they aiming at with those early synths. | 
They weren't aiming at profess 
musicians, they were tryi 
consumers away from th 
organ market." 


s and mutters 
Ut not wanting to give 
теу "to him". | mention 
tly saw a quote from Phil 


"Yeah, well, we're mates again now," 
he replies. "Facebook buddies and 
everything. | mean, even after the 
split, The Human League and Heaven 
17 carried on working in the same 
studio. They were working on 'Dare' 
and Heaven 17 were working on 
‘Penthouse And Pavement’. It was like 
an arms race fo see who could get 
their album out first." 


He prods around on the Jupiter 8 some 
more, concentrating on the low end. 


"| got one of these when they came 
out, must have been about 1981, and 
| used it a lot on ‘The Luxury Gap’. 

| wasn’t in love with this machine, 
though. We ended up using hardware 
sequencers to trigger a lot of the 
sounds. | programmed it all very 
mathematically.” 


"| love ‘The Luxury Gap’ so much,” says 
Jason, rifling through a record box on 
the floor and pulling out a clearly 


much-played copy of the album. “For 
me, the key to Heaven 17 was you 
blended funk and black soul with 
synthpop. The sounds were very 
unusual, very electronic and 


sometimes orchestral, but there was 
always real quality and real character 
in the sounds. ‘Let Me Go’ is on this, 
which was the first ever TB-303 track, 
wasn't it?” 


“One of the first, yeah,” answers 
Martyn. ا“‎ had three 303s and they all 
got nicked from the studio. People used 
to slip them into their pockets and walk 
off with them." 


As the morning turns into afternoon, 
Martyn continues to drift around the 
room, playing a few things here and 
there. Jason asks if he can record 
some of it and, to his delight, Martyn 
says "go ahead, use whatever you 
want". Martyn seems quite taken 

by the DSI Tempest drum machine, 


which is the creation of ex-Sequential 
Circuits engineer Dave Smith, the man 
who invented MIDI. At one point, his 
enthusiasm gets the better of him and 
he almost knocks the TR-808 sitting 
above the Tempest off its rack. 


"Don't worry about that,’ says Jason. 
"Those things are so rugged. You 
could drop it and it'd be fine. | had it 
repaired and the guy who fixed it also 
fixed 

Orbital's. He told me Orbital had 
been using their 808 for live gigs 
and it was so knackered they had 

to have it upside down with a fag 
packet pressing the start/stop button. 
It was pretty much running the whole 
live show and they'd it like that for 10 
years." 
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ater on, after Jason has 
played Martyn and me a 
==couple of System 100 tracks, 

we're standing around drinking 
coffee and the conversation 
drifts from Jason’s band to the 
forthcoming new BEF album 
to Martyn’s three-dimensional 
sound work with the Illustrious 
Company, which he set up with 
Vince Clarke in 2001. Martyn 
and Jason buzz off just about 
eveything the other says. They 
talk about nanotechnology and 
holograms and recursion and 
data sonification and navigating 
through atoms, about robotic 
operas and cameras with 170 
degree lenses, about floors 
made of touchscreens at The 
Pentagon and something called 
the AlloSpehere at the University 
of Santa Barbara, which is 
a 30-metre wide sphere of 
projections and 3D sound you 


can walk through. After a while, 
| start to feel like I’m in the 22nd 
century. Which, apparently, | 
might actually get to see. 


“Have you read Ray Kurtzweil's 
‘The Singularity Is Near'?" asks 
Jason. “It’s about the merging 
of biology and silicon. Man 
machines. It's going to happen 
and it's really not far off. Here's 
something to think about - the 
world's first 1,000-year-old man 
is currently aged 60." 


Martyn blows out his cheeks at 
the news that, as Heaven 17 
predicted on ‘Penthouse And 
Pavement’, we really are going 
to live for a very long time. “I 
got in just under the bar, then,” 
he says. 
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Today, though, the clock is 
ticking away and Martyn has to 
leave. But not before he's spent 
a bit more time back on the 
Jupiter 4. 


"| can't keep my hands off it,” he 
says. "I wish | hadn't got rid of 
mine. l've got to get one again. 
Tell you what Jason, if you can 
find me one of these I'll do a 
remix of one of your tracks. Is 
that a deal?" 


“A remix? You're kidding me." 
“Listen, l'Il do you a remix 
anyway. Just let me know when 


yov're ready. So is that a deal?" 


"That's a deal alright, " 
says Jason. 


AN EXCLUSIVE PREVIEW OF SYSTEM 100'S ‘GHOSTS’ 


'Future Days does not capture Krautrock so much as unleash 
it. At long last, the definitive book on the ultimate music.’ Si- 


mon Reynolds 


FABER SOCIAL 


'His book is so well researched and filled with books and music at the heart 
such enthusiasm for its subject that it absorbs of independent publishing 
Q FaberSocial І fabersocial.co.uk 


from start to finish.’ The Observer 


TOMORROW 


PEOPLE 


TOMORROW'S WORLD are Air's Jean-Benoit Dunckel and 
ex-New Young Pony Club girl Lou Hayter. They're named 
after the 1970s British TV technology programme and 
they're capturing a forlorn nostalgia for a lost future 


Words: MARK ROLAND 
Pictures: JAMES KELLY 
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TOMORROW'S WORLD 


hat should | say? 
The truth or..." 


This is Jean-Benoit Dunckel, half of Air, 
one of France's finest musical exports, 
and now also half of a project called 
Tomorrow's World, named after the 
British TV show about new inventions 
which, among many other futurist 
predictions, introduced many a 70s kid 
to the new sounds of Kraftwerk. JB’s 
partner in this venture is Lou Hayter, 
formerly of tearaway electronic scamps 
New Young Pony Club. Jean-Benoit, 

or JB as he is known, is answering my 
question about the handful of dates 
Tomorrow's World undertook in the US 
last October. You know, like, “how did 
it go?". Offered the choice between 
the truth or something more varnished, 
| plump for the former. 


“Well,” he says, "it was difficult. 

We were playing festivals, it was 

not our audience, people are not 
waiting for you. The conditions were 
technicallyhard; many bands, you had 
to hurry up." Oh, the joy of getting off 
the fame-and-fortune escalator and 
opting for the stairs the second time 


around. A rather different experience 
from touring with Air, then? 


"Yes. In Air, | was treated like a king! 
When you are in a band like that, 
everybody is working for you and you 
are well-treated, but you sometimes 
forget what life is, what music is. You 
forget what your synth is, and what 

is setting up your gear, and to enter 
the machines to programme them... 
So | liked it a lot because it make me 
stay closer to the real music life. It was 
really necessary for me." 


B's voice is often accompanied with 

a sigh. Even when he laughs, which 

is fairly often, his laugh has a wistful 
tone. It's as if he's been hardwired for 
melancholy, like he occupies a benign 
but enveloping sadness. It’s part of 
what lies at the heart of Air's appeal, 
and it's in abundance on this beautiful 
album he's made with Lou Hayter. 


"Tomorrow's World’ often sounds like 
the soundtrack of a doomed romance, 
or of love derailing, or of unhealthy 
obsession. It also embraces ideas of 
newness and infatuation, and you 
couldn't hope for a more attractive 
synth duo to project these emotional 
landscapes onto. JB's cheekbones are 
the stuff of legend and Lou is not only 
a songwriter, synthesist and singer, 
but a fully signed up model, with 
London's Premier Agency. She has, to 
paraphrase Martin Fry, got the look. 
It all seems so perfectly put together, 
but Tomorrow's World isn't, they insist, 
merely the realisation of a pre-planned 
temporary diversion. 


“It wasn't like | had the music and 
| was searching for a singer," says 


JB. "I didn't have any music, no 


concept. | don't search for singers. | 
just search for someone | can have 
fun with, because being alone is quite 
boring actually. | want to do music 
with someone | feel complete with, 
somebody that can bring me ideas 
and fun, and has a point of view about 
making music, who can do something 
that | don't know how to do. | met 

Lou and we decided to make music 
together, so we did it and it went well, 
and we never stopped." 


It went so well that Lou has quit the 
band she's best known for, New Young 
Pony Club. 

“It's not a side project for me,” she 
says, "I'm focused on this. We've 
already written about half of the 
second album." 


And what about Air? Is Tomorrow's 
World a side project for you, JB? 


“It's complicated,” he sighs, employing 
the language of the lover needing 
breathing space, if you'll excuse the 
pun. “Air is not like a normal pop 
band. Air didn't stop. But we are on a 


pause. We want to have experiences, 
musical experiences, we want to do 
something else. | don't know what's 
going to happen. | don’t know if Air 
is going to do another record or not, 
probably it will, but not now, because 
Tomorrow's World is really important 
for me." 


You'll excuse the impertinence, but this 
is all sounding quite a bit like you've 
agreed to see other people and your 
new lover is turning out to be more 
significant than you thought... 


"Lou and | are not together," says 

JB, laughing. "But being in a band, 
especially a musical duo, is a little bit 
like being in a love affair because it's 
about feelings and your relationships 
and human behaviour. For example, 
with Nicol [Godin, of Air], it's the 
same. We are also not together! But 
interacting with a human is quite 
complicated because of all the feelings 
and the egos and the pure artistic 
point of view of each other. Because 
sometimes your points of view do not 
match." 
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"We can Diem 
lovers in a song 
if we ۰۰۰۰ی‎ 


TOMORROW'S WORLD 


“There’s a lot to play with, lyrically, 
being a girl and a boy in a band,” 
adds Lou. “We can do duets, we can 
play lovers in a song if we want to. 
In ‘Catch Me’, JB plays a predator 
who's chasing me, or there's ‘Think 
Of Me’, which is a lullaby sung by a 
man to a woman. So it's a good tool 
to have in terms of songwriting. We 
have our relationship together, which 
helps us write songs, but | think we 
draw more from our relationships with 
our own partners. The songs aren't 
really about us, apart from maybe 
the first one, ‘A Heart That Beats For 
Me’. | feel like that song represents 
us making a new start together. It has 
the phrase, ‘We do as we please’, 
and | thought that represented what 
we began doing, because it was 

the first song we wrote together, 

and we had a lot of freedom, we 

did whatever we wanted to do in 

the studio. It also it has the line, 
‘Tomorrow is ours to win’, which ties 
in with the band name. So that song 
is about us in a way.” 


It’s not the only song on "Tomorrow's 
World’ that represents a kind of 
reality. The aforementioned stalker 
song, ‘Catch Me’, which starts with 
frantic footsteps clattering through 
an underpass and a solitary queasy 
synth line, and features JB singing, 
“Don't try їо run, your time has come" 
in a sinister whisper, was rather 
unpleasantly echoed in a real-life 
episode that took place during its 
recording. 


“We wrote it over the course of 
two days,” explains Lou. “On the 
second day, | was waiting near the 
studio, listening to the track on my 
headphones, trying to work out the 
rest of the lyrics, and while | was 
doing that a gang of kids pulled 
me onto the ground, put their hands 
over my eyes and took all my stuff.” 
Stoically, she chuckles at the memory. 
“Then | went back to the studio 

and carried on singing about how 
someone had been following me 
down the street. It was very eerie! | 
wondered if I’d summoned up some 
dark force. | stopped writing scary 
songs after that.” 


“| felt so sorry for Lou,” says JB. 

“The studio is in Belleville in Paris, 

a sort of dodgy district. There are 
some dangerous kids in the street 
sometimes. Maybe it doesn’t happen 
to me because | am a boy, but when 
they see a girl like Lou, they are 
interested in doing horrible things. | 
hate violence." 


“I'm fine, though,” chirrups Lou 
reassuringly. “They didn’t hurt me. It 
was nice actually, because a guy ran 
after them and got my bag back. | 
had an hour to chill out and а cup of 
tea and got on with it.” 


That's the spirit, a quick cuppa and 
straight back to work. 


“Paris is more scary than London, | 
think,” says JB. “French manners are 
not the same. In Paris, it’s very dodgy, 
a lot of homeless people, men have 
no manners, and when they see a 
woman they will say horrible things. It 
creates a lot of tension.” 
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f one track sums up the album, it 

— might be ‘Pleurer Et Chanter’ (which 
- translates as ‘Crying And Singing’). 

s a song that gradually becomes 

ore and more beautiful as it 

- progresses. Simple piano chords over 

-res drum machine are joined by 

Air-esque strings and bass. Just when 

you think the sound can't get any 

more sad, crystalline acoustic guitar 

starts up and the whole thing is sung 

in desperately romantic-sounding 

French. It's a proper weeper. 


“JB had to write the lyrics down and 
we went through them line by line,” 
says Lou. “It was quite painstaking 
and | made a lot of mistakes. l've 
been told my accent is OK, although 
| apparently do have an English 
accent.” 


“The English accent sounds very 
charming,” notes JB with a smile. “If 
the accent is soft, it sounds mysterious 
and cool. Also a little posh.” 


Lou laughs at this, as well she might 
given that she’s from Bromley and is, as 
she says herself, “definitely not posh.” 
Listening to ‘Pleurer Et Chanter’, 
written entirely in the key of 
existential, you can almost see the 
raindrops falling slowly 

down a window pane being watched 
by a girl in her underwear and 

a T-shirt from inside her Parisian 
garret. And if you're thinking it's all 
sounding terribly Jane Birkin and 
Serge Gainsbourg, you wouldn't be 
the only one. Drawing the parallel is 
irresistible, if a little crass. 


“I'm not a heavy smoker and | don't 
drink as much as Serge Gainsbourg," 
laughs JB. "But it's normal for people 
to think of other musical duos from the 
past. There is Serge Gainsbourg and 
Jane Birkin, but also Lee Hazlewood 
and Nancy Sinatra, and many other 
people. It's easy to find a parallel. But 
it’s not the same times, so it's not the 
same." 


Gainsbourg was always the overly 
assertive male, lascivious and 
domineering, and Birkin seemed 
like the passive object of his 
adoration. In Tomorrow's World, it 
feels ; 
like the female character has the 
strength. 


“| think we both have strengths in this 
band,” says Lou. "But it's definitely 
more interactive. The impression | 
got was that Serge called the shots 
and masterminded it all, whereas 
this is more like a band. We're both 
involved in everything together." 


he perfectly tuned futurist 
[Е of "Tomorrow's World' 

relies in part on lyrics about 
leaving things behind, about forging 


into the future and creating new lives. 


“It’s really important for me," affirms 
JB. “It’s a concept | apply to my life 
now: to not being too much touched 
by things of the past. The human 
brain is built to react to the past, 
but it’s not always true that we can 
progress and find new things and 


have a better life by searching into 
our past. | think that sometimes it is 
good not to think too much, and to 
forget people and things that have 
happened to us, 

and to imagine something else 
instead, to stay in your imaginations 
and in your wishes and your magic 
world, which can be sometimes 
totally unreal and not doable... but 
it's so good to have dreams." 


When asked about the future 

of Tomorrow's World, JB is 
philosophical. "Things are going to 
move in the direction that people, 
music fans, want them to. It's an 
inspiration, it’s a spirit, and | just 
follow the spirit. | don’t know where 
we go, | never knew where | was 
going actually, even with Air. | never 
knew what would happen next, 
because... you never know.” 
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THE TELLY PROGRAMME 


"Tomorrow's World' was a British TV show, courtesy of the BBC, 
which first aired in 1965 and was finally cancelled in 2003. In the 
19705, viewing figures were around 10 million, which was about a 
fifth of the entire population aged over 15. The show was originally 
presented by former Spitfire pilot (yuss!) Raymond Baxter. It kept 

a beacon of hope burning through a bleak decade of economic 
crisis that a better future might be on the way thanks to technology. 
In 1975, they covered the future of music with none other than 
Kraftwerk... 
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OMD 


With the release of the new OMD album, 
'English Electric', Andy McCluskey talks about 
the Voyager spaceship, Helen of Troy, 
butchering songs for radio and, inevitably, 
Kraftwerk 


Words: CHI MING LAI 
Pictures: TOM OXLEY 
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rchestral Manoeuvres In 

The Dark are a curious 

Qs To the casual listener, 
they are OMD, the popmeisters 
who conquered Hollywood with ‘If 
You Leave’ from the John Hughes 
blockbuster ‘Pretty In Pink’ and had 


hits such as ‘Locomotion’, ‘(Forever) 
Live And Die’ and ‘Sailing On The 
Seven Seas’. But because of these 
ubiquitous crowd pleasers, what 

is often forgotten about Orchestral 
Manoeuvres (as opposed to OMD) is 
their period as electronic innovators. 


Here, they married Teutonic 
experimentation and motorik rhythms 
with a distinctly English interpretation 
of Elektronische Volksmusik. They 
wrote songs about planes and oil 
refineries and phone boxes, as well 
as deceased female historical figures. 
Early singles like ‘Messages’, ‘Enola 
Gay’, 


‘Souvenir’ and ‘Maid Of Orleans’ 
won them international recognition, 
while the 1979 Kraftwerk homage 
and one-off Factory 

release ‘Electricity’ is now rightly 


_ regarded as a synthpop classic. 
| So with this formative legacy, it's 
— perhaps not surprising that OMD 


"have produced a brand new opus 
led “English Electric’. j 


ving parted company in سن‎ 

original creative nucleus of And 
key and Paul Humphreys 

d in 2007 for a tour Lo 


ssi-selling album, ‘Architecture 
rality’. Three years later, they 


released a comeback album called 
‘History Of Modern’. It was generally 
well received, but admirers of OMD's 
past knew of their capabilities and 

ej for the most part, unsatisfied 
thisewas in the back of 

key's mind when it came to 
ling “English Electric’. 


“OMD are a band, unlike most of the 
other bands in the world, for whom 
just writing a good song actually isn't 
enough,” says McCluskey. “Certainly 
not for many of our fans, who expect 
and desire something that is not only 
a great tune but is also conceptual, 
interesting, challenging and new for 


them.” 
0 


fter the disparate collection of 

songs on 'History Of Modern', 

'English Electric' is intended 
as a cohesive listening experience. 
Indeed, having mostly worked on 
the recordings separately for its 
predecessor, the new album is a 
true creative partnership between 
McCluskey and Humphreys, with 
each playing to their strengths and 
confronting their creative tensions 
for the better by actually sitting in a 
room together. кш the theme 
of broken ideals and Utopian dreams 
ending in dystopic failure or regret, 
they came up with a mantra: “What 
does the future sound like?". 


Paul Humphreys’ 2011 audio-visual 
collaboration with ‘Generation X’ 
author Dot glas Coupland (‘Electric 


Ikebana’, which they created for 
French telecom company Alcatel- 
Lucent) indicated that he and 
McCluskey had aspirations to craft a 
more abstract work. For the launch of 
‘English Electric’, they have made a 
bold statement with the voice collage 
teaser ‘Decimal’, while the first single 
is the lengthy ‘Metroland’. 


“The album version of ‘Metroland’ 

is seven minutes and 33 seconds... 
that's the single!” says McCluskey. 
“For the radio, we've managed to 

butcher it down to:three.mi 
and 52 seconds, buf} 
getting shit off pluggin 
who've been trying to 
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The dilemma of radio BW ond 
anticipated album wale has lingered, 
although OMD are prepared to live 
for their art again. “We think that 
‘Night Café’ and ‘Dresden’ stand the 
best chance of getting A-List plays 
on Radio 2. But is it going їо sell us 
more records? Is it going to change 
anything? Are we going to make lots 
of money out of it? The answer is 

no. So what we've decided to do is 
continue with this statement of intent. 
‘Metroland’ is a beautiful song with 
a metronomic sequence which is 
somewhat Kraftwerkian and has a 
thumping gothic electro bass drum 
on it.” 


“OMD arê û 
band, unlike 
most of the 
other bands 
in the world, Y 
for whom just 
writing d good 
song actually 
isnt enough’ 


Anyone who loves ‘Europe Endless’ 
shouldn't have any trouble digesting 
the new OMD material. But could 
such artistic declarations be 
considered self-indulgent at a time 
when a fair chunk of the band’s 
fans will be expecting straight pop 
songs? Andy McCluskey isn’t unduly 
concerned. 


“It's 30 years since ‘Dazzle Ships’,” 
he says. “People’s abilities to listen 
to more fractured music... they've 
been educated over the last 30 
years. There has been a long line of 
musique concréte for well over half 
a century now, and we still enjoy 
exploring that because it allows us 
to create textures, soundscapes and 
thoughts that you can't express and 
play with in any other way. 


"'Decimal' was largely made of 
found samples, which were then 
manipulated and slowed down. 

On ‘Atomic Ranch’, | wrote the 
words and then used a speaking 
programme, where you type in the 
words and choose the voice. So that's 
programmed with three different 
voices to say those words. | was 
intending to actually sing the track 
myself, but | found myself twiddling 
with these Vox Machina plug-ins. | 
was thinking, ‘Oh, that’s rather good, 
I'll save that’. So | never got round to 
singing it myself because the robot 
voices did a good job." 


So what does McCluskey think about 
the interesting paradox of people often 
adoring Kling Klang-styled vocoders 
while disapproving of Autotune? 


"People draw lines in sound in weird 
and arbitrary places, don't they?" 
he chuckles. “۱ have no problem 
with anything being used... if | get 
something out of it! I’m a little bit 
bored of pop vocals with Autotune 
as an effect, but modern production 
is so clean and you can hear all the 
separation between the instruments 
and the voices so clearly that, unless 
you are the most incredible singer, 
actually most people are Autotuned. 
It’s just a case of how much. Have 
you just pulled it into tune or is it 
patently obvious and sliding?” 
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People draw lines 
in sound in weird 


and arbitrary 
places, dont they?" 


f fans of the group's earlier albums 
were disappointed by 'History 
Of Modern’, is it the turn of the 


that is ‘Dresden’. The latter sounds ‘Dazzle Ships’ was partly inspired 


Hollywood and 90s era OMD 
audience fo be disappointed with 
‘English Electric’? 


“No, | don’t think so, because the entire 


album does not sound like ‘Decimal’ or 
like ‘Atomic Ranch’,” says McCluskey. 
“What we've teased out so far, it’s 
about us reclaiming that conceptual 
ground. People who are craving the 
songs will be more than happy with 


‘Helen Of Troy’, ‘Night Café’, ‘Dresden’ 


and ‘Final Song’, whereas some of 
the other tracks don't conform to a 
traditional songwriting formula. ‘Our 
System’ starts with the sound of the 
Voyager spacecraft going through the 
magnetosphere of Jupiter, comes in 
with three verses and explodes in a 
cacophony of drums and choirs at the 
end, and then wanders away again 
with the magnetosphere of Jupiter... it 
doesn't have a chorus, it doesn't have 
a melody." 


The end result is stratospherically 
breathtaking. But this is what many 
love about OMD's idiosyncratic nature. 
Out of their experimental confines 


come various accessible pop structures. 


"Night Café' is a prime example. Paul 
Humphreys has described it as 'She's 
Leaving’ meets ‘Souvenir’. “It is!” 
concurs McCluskey. “It’s beautiful and 
it's got an absolutely scorching melody. 
The melody was so good that | threw 
away all the other instruments and 
rewrote the track to swing with it.” 


There's also return of a Paul Humphreys 
lead vocal on the lovely ‘Stay With 
Me’ and the tornado 


like Neu! produced by Joe Meek and 
appears to be the latest in the lineage 
of OMD songs about the mechanics 
of war and its consequences on the 
human condition. 

“But it’s not about the bombing of 
Dresden in the same way as ‘Enola 
Gay’ was about the aeroplane that 
dropped the atom bomb,” says 
McCluskey. ""Dresden' is a whopping 
great, unsubtle metaphor. It was 
interesting that we found ourselves in 
Dresden - it was quite incredible — but 
the song had already been written 
before | went.” 


The thinking behind ‘English Electric’ 
seems to have a conceptual affinity 
with ‘Dazzle Ships’, the fractured 
nautical journey that was panned on 
its release in 1983 but has since been 


vindicated as a brave sonic exploration 


of Cold War tensions and economic 
corruption. McCluskey can see ‘English 
Electric’ having a spiritual connection. 


"That's an interesting thought, isn't it? 
Does it find itself in a similar economic 
and political landscape? In some 
respects, yes it does. But as bad as 
the economy is now, | don’t think most 
people living in Western democracies 
feel quite as fearful as they did in 

the early 80s because there isn't the 
same threat of atomic destruction. 

So the landscape isn't exactly the 
same. There are similarities and there 
may be similarities in the way it was 
conceived because of the environment, 
but | would have to admit they are 
unconscious. We certainly have not 
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tried to recreate ‘Dazzle Ships’. 


by the short wave radio broadcasts 
of yesteryear and today's equivalent 
could be online social networking. 
Indeed, the internet has played a big 
part in the construction of 'English 
Electric’. 


“| discovered the sound of Voyager 
on YouTube and | downloaded vocal 
machine programmes and samples 
from the internet,” says McCluskey. “I 
used to have ring binder folders to do 
my homework in because OMD... we 
are geeks and we research our songs. 
My laptop became my ring binder, 
with a load of stuff we downloaded 
and information we didn’t even get 
round to using, like The Doomsday 
Clock. Watch out for that one.” 


4 nglish Electric’ also sees 

Е OMD collaborate with both 

established and rising figures 

from the European electronic scene. 
The latter include Fotonovela, a 
production team best known for 
working with Athens-based female 
synth duo Marsheaux. Fotonovela's 
George Geranios and Nick Bitzenis 
were OMD’s label bosses in Greece 
via their Undo Records and McCluskey 
told them he wanted to write a song 
called ‘Helen Of Troy’. “Well, we're 
Greek, we'll write one for you!” he 
remembers them saying. “They asked 
me to contribute to an album they were 
doing as a guest vocalist and they sent 
me this track,” he adds. But McCluskey 
liked it so much, his swift reply was 
“Sorry, this is too good, can | have it 
on the OMD album?". 


And then there's 'Kissing The Machine', 
with electronic godfather and ex- 
Kraftwerk member Karl Bartos. The 
track first appeared on Elektric Music's 
1993 'Esperanto' album and featured 
McCluskey on guest lead vocals, 

but has now been reanimated in a 
similar way to when ‘Dazzle Ships’ 
resurrected two 1981 B-sides. 


"The original version was wonderful, 
although not as many people have 
ever heard it as it merited," says 
McCluskey. As for using a 20-year- 
old song, McCluskey feels "it lyrically 
fitted with the dystopian vibe of the 
"English Electric" album". The words, 
vocal melody and lead synth melody 
have been retained from the original, 
but Paul Humphreys has reworked the 
track from scratch. "The result probably 
sounds more like Kraftwerk than the 
one we did 20 years ago!" McCluskey 
amusingly admits. 


OMD out-Kraftwerking Kraftwerk is 
quite some achievement. But if that 
was not enough to whet the appetite 


of electronic music fans the world over, 
McCluskey then proudly announces 
that "not only have you got a song 
written by Bartos and McCluskey that's 
been completely reprogrammed by 
Paul Humphreys, it just happens to 
feature Claudia Brücken speaking in 

a German robot voicel" With what 
could be perceived as OMD, Kraftwerk 
and Propaganda all contributing to 
the same song, the Anglo-German 
amalgamation is synthesised heaven. 
It will also probably give the Euro- 
sceptics out there more to worry about. 


“{ һеге has been talk of ‘English 
Electric' being OMD's last 
album. The robotic resignation 

of the penultimate track, "Atomic 

Ranch', certainly sets the tone before 

what could be considered OMD's 

epitaph, the soulful ‘Final Song’. Andy 

McCluskey, however, promises it is 

"not about the end of OMD”. Instead, 

for him, ‘English Electric’ is a definitive 

artistic statement. 


“The great thing we have enjoyed 
about ‘English Electric’ is that, apart 
from ‘Kissing The Machine’, it has all 
been written in the last three years,” he 
says. “That gives it a holistic seal. It’s 
one of its strengths.” 

But is there anywhere for OMD to go 
after this? McCluskey appears perfectly 
happy with where they are at the 
moment. 


"| think the nice thing is that we're 
back doing all sorts of different things 
and maybe that's the best place to be. 
‘Electricity’ was on the first album, so 
was ‘Dancing’. ‘Enola Gay’ was on the 
second album, so was ‘VCL XI’. "Night 
Café' is on ‘English Electric’ and so is 
'Please Remain Seated'. And long may 
it continue to be that way." 
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ORGANISATION 

(1980) 

Includes the perky ‘Enola Gay’, 
but elsewhere the album veers into 
wonderfully dark, doomy, almost 
Joy Division territory. 


DAZZLE SHIPS 

(1983) 

All those oddball interludes and 
grainy soundscapes make for 
challenging listening, but it’s way 
ahead of its time. Ask Radiohead. 


CRUSH 

(1985) 

The opening track, ‘So In Love’, is 
0۸۸8“: first US hit single. The album 
is produced by Stephen Hague, as 
is the next one. 


` SUGAR TAX 


(1991) 

With Humphreys on a sabbatical, 
this is the first of what were 
effectively three McCluskey solo 
albums. It's good stuff too. 


UNIVERSAL 

(1996) 

‘Universal’ picks up where 
‘Liberator’ left off in terms of its 
sound and feel, but the material has 
greater depth and weight. 


ORCHESTRAL MANOEUVRES 

IN THE DARK 

(1980) 

One minute it's quirky pop, the 
next it's loopy experimentation. 
A promising start. A terrific Peter 
Saville die-cut sleeve too. 


ARCHITECTURE & MORALITY 
(1981) 

OMD’s biggest-selling album, 
‘A&M’ features hits like ‘Souvenir’ 
and ‘Joan Of Arc’. What's that 
sound? That's a Mellotron, that is. 


JUNK CULTURE 

(1984) 

McCluskey and Humphreys find 
their pop blueprint down the side 
of the sofa. ‘Locomotion’ puts them 
back on ‘Top Of The Pops’. 


THE PACIFIC AGE 

(1986) 

OMD attempt to capitalise on their 
new-found fame in America with 
what is probably their most overtly 
commercial collection. 


LIBERATOR 

(1993) 

The mainstream 90s dance sound 
of ‘Liberator’ seems a little forced. It 
has its moments, but it’s a long way 
from ОМО” best. 


HISTORY OF MODERN 

(2010) 

McCluskey and Humphreys record 
together for the first time since 
1986. The hardcore fans loved it. 
The critics weren't so sure. 
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urrently in the throes of 
( political, social and economic 

upheayal, Greece may seem 
an unlikely place to have forged 
Marsheaux, one of the brightest and 
most consistently brilliant synthpop 
acts of recent years. The band was 
formed by Marianthi Melitsi, the 
statuesque one with the long dark 
hair, and Sophie Sarigiannidou, the 
slightly smaller one with short fair 
hair, in 2001. 
The name Marsheaux is a phonetic 
mash-up of the girls’ first names. 


Marianthi and Sophie are both 
originally from Thessaloniki, a 
bustling harbour port in northern 
Greece. Although they vaguely 

knew each other when they were 
growing up, from hanging around 
similar places with a shared group 

of friends, fate intervened when they 
moved to Athens around the same 
time and, as is often the case, the two 


formed a band in the most unlikely of 
circumstances. Marsheaux emerged 
from the girls teasing some friends 
that they could form a band that was 
better than theirs. 


"The whole thing began as a joke,” 
Sophie insists. "We didn't even 
take it seriously ourselves until the 
second album." 


Marsheaux's music, a glorious 
distillation of acts like OMD, 

Client and Ladytron, first came to 
prominence with a cover version 

of Gershon Kingsley's iconic 
instrumental ‘Popcorn’. Signing to 
Undo Records and licensed to EMI 
Greece, the pair released their debut 
album, 'E-Bay Queen', a mixture of 
covers and original songs, in 2004. 
Their subsequent LPs, ‘Peekaboo’ 
(2006) and 'Lumineux Noir’ (2009), 
further consolidated their growing 
reputation, and they have just 


released their hotly-anticipated 

fourth album, ‘Inhale’. While a slight 
departure from their previous work, it 
delivers yet another solid collection of 
melodic electronic pop songs. 


“Inhale is not so dark as ‘Lumineux’... 
if you could describe our sound as 
dark, of course," explains Sophie 
with a smile. "We always want to 
develop with every album. ‘Inhale’ 
was the first song we recorded and 
we thought it would make a good 
title for the album as a whole.” 


“We're also thinking of doing an 
‘Exhale’ album, featuring the same 
songs but different arrangements,” 


adds Marianthi. 


“Maybe working with different 
producers on each track,” continues 
Sophie. "It's just an idea at this 
stage, though.” 
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MARSHEAUX 


FOr 0 
of escape, a way to 
decompress” 


he Marsheaux sound is 
7ئ08(‎ upbeat and 

optimistic, even if there is an 
occasional darkness lurking around 
the edges, and that optimism is at 
odds with the current economic gloom 
enveloping Greece. In the end, it 
proved impossible for the band to 
ignore what was going on around 
them, but they also felt it didn't 
necessarily need to be reflected in their 
music. 


“We tried to keep the misery of what's 
happening out of the studio, but the crisis 
has affected 90 per cent of the ordinary 
people in Greece," explains Marianthi 
sadly. "Nothing is the same as it was 

10 years ago." Sophie rationalises the 
situation as a distinction between the real 
world and art. "The crisis has affected our 
lives a lot, but we haven't put that into the 
songs," she says. "For us, music is a kind 
of escape, a way to decompress." 


The girls insist that while many 

of their songs tend to be about 
relationships, they aren't meant to be 
autobiographical. "Relationships are a 
common theme for almost all artists," 
concedes Marianthi. “It isn't the subject 
that interests us the most, but it is easier 
to write about things you feel and deal 
with every day.” 


“When we write, our focus is on the 
melody,” says Sophie. “The lyrics come 
after and it feels — and comes out - 
more natural to write love songs. With 
‘Inhale’, we didn’t change the way we 
approach our writing, but we spent 
more time experimenting and working 
on each song than we did in the past.” 
Within those love songs, there seems to 
be a lot of yearning for something or 
someone you can't have. Marsheaux 
also seem to often write lyrics about 
two people growing apart. Marianthi 
chuckles at this suggestion. 


"Now that you mention this, they do 
appear autobiographical," she says. 


"We aren't conscious of this when 
we're writing," says Sophie. "But that's 
how love can be, isn't it? Some songs 
are related to real experiences and 
some aren't. Sometimes you think, ‘I'm 
going to make this a love song’, and 

it comes out as a break-up song. We 
don't think of them as standard pop 
songs, though. Pop is what we are, not 
what we're thinking." 


arsheaux are planning an 
extensive tour to support 
the release of 'Inhale', with 


dates in the UK, Germany, France and 
Sweden. For the first time, they're also 
hoping to perform some shows in the 


“We always rework the songs quite 
radically when we play them live," 
notes Marianthi. "I think some of the 
live versions of songs like 'Dream 
Of The Disco’ [from ‘Peekaboo’] ог 
‘Summer’ [from 'Lumineux Noir'] are 
actually better than the recorded 
versions.” 


And like all acts who play live, 
Marsheaux have exposed themselves 
to the vagaries of taking their show on 
the road. 


“There is always something that goes 


wrong when we play,’ sighs Marianthi. 


“So that means we are always nervous. 


In Treffen, which is a market town in 
Austria, the power went out and we 
had to sing an entire song acapella. 
Thank God the audience were singing 
along, which meant they still enjoyed 
it. Then when we were touring with 
Client in Germany, we got lost on our 
way to Hamburg and ended up at a 
submarine base somewhere. We were 
stopped by the military because we'd 
wound up at the border.” 


Marsheaux retain an obvious delight 
in discovering new electronic music, 
both past and present. “Last week, we 
discovered White Door's ‘Windows’ 
album from 1981,” enthuses Sophie. 
“It’s a brilliant snapshot of the new 
romantic scene. We also discovered 
The CLAPS debut album, ‘Wreck’, from 
2011. We haven't stopped listening to 
that since we found it. We're big fans!” 


So now the band have their own 
growing following, it begs the question 
what do Marsheaux make of their own 
fans? 


"Oh, they are all so very different," 
says Marianthi thoughtfully. "From 
hardcore Goths to people who love 
80s music to J-pop fanatics." 


"They're very supportive," adds Sophie 
sweetly. "When they get in touch 

with us, they say how our music has 
helped them through difficulties and 
how a song has marked a moment in 
their lives. Something like that makes 
everything so rewarding and keeps us 
going. We look at this as a blessing." 


‘Inhale’ is out now on Undo Records 
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If your knowledge of Greek music begins and ends 
with Vangelis, you might want to check out a few of 
the newer artists from the country's vibrant electronic 


Scene... 


MIKRO 


Mikro formed in 1998 and made their 
recording debut with ‘The End Of The 
World' the following year. Their most 
recent album, 'Download', and its 
sister album, 'Upload', were released 
in 2009. Frontman Nikos Bitzenis (as 
NIKONN) released a solo album, 
'Poladroid', in 2006 and has since 
forged a reputation as a remixer with 
reworkings of Lana Del Rey's ‘Video 
Games’ and Apparat’s ‘Song Of Los’. 


SAINT LOUIS 


Saint Louis is Ilias Koutromanos. He 
began DJing at the age of 16 in the 
small town of Karpenisi and moved 

to Athens to study music technology, 
with the intention of producing his 
own electronic dance music from his 
home studio. His ‘Stressor’ album was 
released in 2012. 


SAD DISCO 


Formed in 2009 by Dim Bin and Theod 
Kopoul, Sad Disco base their electronic 
indie/disco sound around the likes 

of Cut Copy, LCD Soundsystem and 
Daft Punk. The duo recently released 
their debut double A-side single, 
"Hurts/" Honestly". 


LIEBE 


Liebe are an electronic duo from 
Thessaloniki, formed in 2009 by 
Dimos Zachariadis and George Begas. 
Their first album, ‘Club Royal’, was 
released in 2010. They've also remixed 
electronic legends Soft Cell and the Pet 
Shop Boys. Liebe's most recent album, 
'Somewhere In Time', came out last 
year. 


TAREQ 


Liebe are an electronic duo from 
Thessaloniki, formed in 2009 by 
Dimos Zachariadis and George Begas. 
Their first album, 'Club Royal', was 
released in 2010. They've also remixed 
electronic legends Soft Cell and the Pet 
Shop Boys. Liebe's most recent album, 
'Somewhere In Time', came out last 
year. 
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To mark the release of а special double CD of her ‘Crackdown 
Project', BILLIE RAY MARTIN talks about some of the places, 
people, sights and sounds that have shaped her 


Pictures: JOERN HARTMANN 


HAMBURG ST PAULI 


district of Hamburg, St. Pauli. | 

grew up with everything from 
sailor’s bazaars full of stuffed animals, 
souvenirs and everything that sailors 
would bring to Hamburg from their 
travels, huge ships, trannies and 
hookers, more canals than Venice, old 
buildings and a neighborhood feeling 
at the local market. 


|5 up in the famous red light 


Most of all, | grew up with a blurred, or 
shall we say creative, sense of gender. 
The women in my family looked like 
transvestites, with their beehives and 
huge eyelashes, which they insisted 
on carrying through the centuries. My 
mother looked somewhat like Brigitte 
Bardot, my favourite aunt like a cross 
between Jayne Mansfield and Marilyn 
Monroe. My aunts were dressed to 
the nines every time they appeared in 


our house, and to a child this meant 
Hollywood-like glamour and mysterious 
otherness. À more exciting world had 
just walked through the door. The 
hookers, gays and transsexuals were 
part of the picture as naturally as my 
grandfather working on a large crane 
in the industrial part of the harbour, 
which was like another city in itself. 
The sense of openness and excitement 
was greatly enhanced by my 
grandmother's love for Hamburg. | 
could fill a book with how interesting 
life in the city was then. Now it is a 
gentrified glass and steel village for 
identical-looking yuppie media bots 
from anywhere but Hamburg, with 
enough money to rent or buy one 

of the flats in the hideous apartment 
blocks that replaced the old oak trees. 
The smell of money has replaced 

the smell of soul. | am not opposed 
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to change and modernisation, | am 
against getting it wrong for greed and 
corruption, and creating a city with 
all the disregard for beauty and life 
imaginable. The pain of the loss of my 
home lives deep inside me. My song 
‘Legends That Die’ is about my family 
in my birth house in Hamburg and 
‘Captain Drag’ is about a Hamburg 
captain whose ship was taken away 
from him after his sex change. A true 
story. 
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BILLIE RAY MARTIN 


ndy influences us all. Without 

him, the world would not look 

the way it does today. This is 
not to be underestimated. We keep 
discovering ever-new things that Andy 
did “first” and his influence is still 
growing. Going deep into the nature 
of his personality, coupled with his 
creative output, makes one discover the 
great amount of purpose in his life and 
art. I'm constantly finding new ideas 
he had, new aspects of his work that 
lead to new thought processes and 
inspirations. 


Someone said you can look at a 
Rembrandt and not think, you can look 
at any artist’s paintings and not think, 
but it is impossible to look at an Andy 
Warhol and not think. This is very 
true. And it is all the more remarkable 
in view of Andy's alleged and self- 
proclaimed shallowness. My favourite 
works of Andy’s are not the obvious 


ones, but the ‘Last Supper’ series he 
produced in the last year of his life. 
Critics and archivists are only now 
discovering the deep meaning hidden 
behind the symbols he screen-printed 
onto an image taken from da Vinci's 
‘Last Supper’ painting. Andy had 
taken such great inspiration from his 
work with Jean-Michel Basquiat and 
created this great body of work, once 
again re-innovating himself and moving 
forward. 

Andy used computers before other 
artists did, he used cameras to make 
movies before other artists did... the 
list is long. Let’s not forget that he did 
more for gay liberation than anyone 
else by depicting it openly and without 
comment in his movies and works of 
art. Some of his works would probably 
be banned if they came out today, or 
would at least cause much outrage. He 
gave a voice fo previously voiceless 
creatives of all genders and cross- 


genders and thus created the most 
exciting art that America has ever 
known. The personalities he declared 
superstars live in our imagination 
today and we adore them for their 
uncompromising art. Paul Morrissey’s 


dissing of Andy and talking about his - 


lack of input into his work bores те; 
to tears. Andy was the master and 


executor of his work, and books are" ^" 


even appearing now about Andy's 
collaborations with poets and other 
areas of art previously unknown about 


Morrissey should chew his sour grapes" 


silently instead of loudly. 


How Andy influences me exactly | 
cannot even say. Every aspect of his - 
look, his personality and his art are ` 
always there. He was the epitome 
of cool, and | guess having come 
out of a Pittsburg ethnic ghetto and 
achieving what he did only adds to the 
fascination. 
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was about 15 years old. Something 

in my brain rewired that day. | 
remember coming out of the cinema 
and remaining in the foyer with 
friends, discussing what we'd just 
seen. | wanted to go back at the next 
opportunity and see it again. | kept 
suggesting my interpretation of what 
l'd seen and | kept telling my friends 
that | couldn't begin to express what | 
felt. Lynch going deep into the nature 
of existence, and way beyond, in his 
camera work and characters and sets, 
made for something that somehow 
changed my life. 
About five years later, when | lived 
in Berlin, a group of us staged an 
'Eraserhead' performance at Berlin 
Kant Kino, when the film was showing 
there. We took over the garage next 
to the cinema and, after the film, we 
invited all the movie-goers into our 
created space. We handed out a 


| saw it at the London ICA when | 


DAVID LYNCHS ERASERHEAD' 


worm in a matchbox instead of an 
entry ticket. Poor worms. Inside, we 
had a massive bowl filled with salad... 
and worms. My friend Jacqueline had 
dressed as half angel, half devil, and 
had painted her face accordingly, 

and she performed a mad and intense 
dance while clutching a big iron wheel 
that was attached to a wall, which must 
have been some kind of part of the 
garage. | believe | was the host and 

| went around proclaiming lines from 
the film. | should have performed ‘In 
Heaven Everything Is Fine’, but | didn't. 
Lynch’s work remains an influence on 
me on a daily basis. 


ROMAN POLANSKI 


o me, Polanski embodies the 
Ir part of the human soul. 

Not Polanski as a person, but 
the way he interprets and depicts 
the darkest sides of being alive. 
Most famously in ‘Rosemary’s Baby’, 
he shows the depths of horror and 
isolation created by the evil forces of 
material gain. His art is psychological; 
he does not depict images of horror 
directly — yet the viewer insists they 
saw the baby. 


So it is with Polanski’s other movies. 
My favourite, ‘The Tenant’, is a 
masterpiece of this psychology of 
isolation. It’s the story of a person 
being driven - or driving himself - to 
suicide because he loses any idea 
of who he is. He can no longer tell 
the difference between imagination 
and reality, and because this story 
is cloaked in a seemingly everyday 


setting, the horror is all the more 
complete. | believe Polanski knows 
more about the depths of human 
isolation than he admits in interviews, 
in which he offen brushes away 
questions about the horrors he lived 
through in his life. The isolation that 
Trelkovski experiences in ‘The Tenant’ 
resonates within me and Polanski’s 
other movies inspire me equally, all 
the way up fo ‘Bitter Moon’, which | 
think is the last good film he made. 


| have performed a live score along to 
Polanski’s ‘Repulsion’ a few times, 

at the ICA in London and at the 
Deutsches Theater in Berlin. | think it’s 
probably one of my most favourite 
things I’ve ever done. The song ‘I’m 
Not Simone Choule’ is about ‘The 
Tenant’ and | believe it’s one of my 
more successful efforts. 


MUSIC 


usically, I'd say it's almost 

impossible to list my main 

influences. There are simply 
too many. But artists that changed the 
way | saw myself and that ultimately 
made me want to create the kind of 
music | do include Elton John, Cabaret 
Voltaire, The Human League, The Sex 
Pistols, Siouxie Sioux, Martha Reeves 
& The Vandellas, The Supremes, Ann 
Peebles, Fingers Inc... But like | say, so 
very many more. 


| saw The Human League in Hamburg 
as a kid. We'd sneaked out of our 
homes to see Iggy Pop - who, we were 
told, was the godfather of punk. What 
then happened changed everything. 
The Human League, then unknown, 
appeared with their stage-set of 
shelves and their tape machines and 
their visuals. It was so inspiring, we just 
stared. None of us had heard or seen 
anything like it before. Iggy was great, 
but it was The Human League that 
blew our minds. 


Another band | love are Cabaret 

Voltaire. They managed to create an 
atmosphere in their music that put me 
into a trance. 


The combination of 
the sounds, coupled 
with Mal’s mysterious 
and rather sexy voice, 
put me in a space 
previously unknown to 
me. Again as a kid, | saw 
Siouxie & The Banshees in 
Hamburg. | had expected 
a punk band like some 
others l'd seen, but here 
was this rather arrogant 
woman, dressed more like 
the Thin White Duke than a 
punk chick. She was gobby and 
distant and | remember disliking 
her. It was a little later, when | 
grew to know the albums, that 

| became the big fan | am to 
this day. Her attitude, along 
with the attitudes of the other 
punk bands, made me re-think 
what | could express in life. | 
turned from a supressed, angry 
and silent kid, into a supressed, 
angry and loud one. 


BILLIE RAY MARTIN 


went into a Berlin record shop necessity. | was not going to give up 
around the time | was listening to wanting to make electronic music like 21 
the electronic bands and the young The Human League, but | had found 
sales assistant asked me if | had ever something to add to it. Hence | started 
heard the Motown bands, such as hollering like a soul girl. The sales 
Martha Reeves & The Vandellas and assistant, Said Djalili, became a part 
The Supremes. | was aware of them, of my first bedroom outfit and we had 
but hadn't listened to them that much. much fun creating our first tunes. 
He told me he would order a couple And then there’s acid house. Well, 


of compilations of those two artists for talking about all the acid house music 
me and, | do not know if he knows this, that influenced me would fill volumes. 
he changed my life. From the moment Let's just say it all came together right 
| heard Martha Reeves sing ‘Love Love there. The soulful with the repetitive 
Love’, ‘Heartless’ and other songs, | electronic music. Bingo. My time had 
decided | was going to combine this come. 

music and this meaning with electronic 

sounds. It was more a decision of 
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DAVE CLARKE, the Baron of 
Techno, celebrates the release 
of five exciting new 'Red' remixes 
with a quick ponder about the 
future of the world. 


Words: PUSH 
Illustration: STEVE APPLET 


OF THE WORLD 
AS WE KNOW IT 


Dave Clarke is one of the hardest working men in the 
music business. His huge popularity as a DJ means that 
he's constantly criss-crossing the globe to play at clubs 
and live events, and he's also the host of White Noise, a 
long-running weekly radio show featuring the latest techno 
and electronic tracks. His work as a producer, remixer 

and recording artist in his own right means he's always 
busy in the studio too. His ‘Red’ series of releases remain 
techno classics almost 20 years after they first came out 
and ‘Wisdom To The Wise’ (from ‘Red 2!) has recently been 
reissued with five exciting remixes. All this and yet Dave still 
found time to talk to us about the end of the world as we 
know it... 


How did the "Wisdom To The Wise' remixes come 
about? Why revisit that track? 


^| wanted to put it out again and | wanted Boys 

Noize to do a remix because he'd always loved 

that track. Then out of the blue, without requesting 

it, | also got sent some remixes by Steve Rachmad, 
which | really liked. There's also a Marcel Dettmann 

mix and an A Mochi bass edit of the track. | mean, it =- 
was recorded nearly 20 years ago'and.certain bass +- 
frequencies weren't available for us to use back then. =~ 
So everybody has done their own personal take on 
it. | think it works, but it's risky, you know, trying to do ` 
something different with it, because: ir s a track that : 
means a lot to a lot of people.” 


You're not averse to faking risks, are you? You were 
one of the first DJs to switch from vinyl to digital, 
right? 


"Yeah. | first switched over to CD 7 
thought they were better than vin 
was that first step to going fully dig 


is the huge choke of music | have 
that Bow Wow Wow thing, you kn 
your record collection on your ba 
shit from people to begin. with; 
difficult. | was thinking, ‘Hang. on 
tracks about cosmic rayguns, ‘but: 
embrace this new technology, thi 
things... | found that strange.” 


Has technology changed the way you work as a 
producer, as well as a DJ? 


“Massively so. Using some of the old synthesisers 
and samplers was like trying to read a book 
through a letterbox. Now there’s no limit at all. 
None-whatsoever. You can do whatever you 
want.” 


Where do you think we're going next 
with music production? 


"Computers are powerful enough now - you can 
have hundreds of tracks open — but the interface 
needs to change because we're still using machines 
that were designed for offices. Something like 
Steven Slate's touchscreen mixer, the Raven mixer, 
might be the way forward. | think it needs to be a 
big screen, where you can get three or four hands 
on there, all working together. The technology is 
there already, but only a few people can afford 

it — it's like when Art Of Noise started using the 
Fairlight — so it's a question of democratising it, 
making it cheaper and available to more people." 


Do you keep an eye on developments in science 
and technology beyond the sphere of music? 


“Definitely. | read lots of magazines and | watch 
a lot of science stuff on TV. I’m totally addicted to 
BBCA and the Discovery Channel.” 


“I've a few people | could recommend for that.” 


“I'm considering taking an out-of-orbit flight, | think 
that would be fun and I’ve probably got enough air 
miles for it, but going to Mars? Why the fuck would 
you do that? No way. The only way l'd want to go to 
Mars or somewhere like that is after it's been settled 
by other people and there's a quick way of getting 
there, like a wormhole or a teleportation device." 


"| can't be arsed with it. | hate the hippy element 
that's in a lot of sci-fi. Especially the artwork. It's so 
fucking new-age-dolphins-love-making bollocks. | 
can’t deal with it. John Cooper Clarke once said that 
punks ended up like hippies with zips and | think 
that's true to some degree. | don't like hippies. But 
when it comes to the rawness of technology and the 
rawness of discoveries, that’s absolutely fascinating. 
| think sci-fi was cool in the 50s and 60s because 
someone like Gene Roddenberry [the creator of ‘Star 
Trek’] dictated where we were going, with things 

like flip phones and iPad-like tools that could tell you 
what the atmosphere of a planet was, but I’m more 
interested in the technology that our imagination 
hasn't been involved in, stuff we've designed and 
then found uses for afterwards." 


"Paranoid. It's going to be paranoid." 


"| fear for the control that governments will have over 
people in the future." 


"To a degree, yes. There's very little of our lives 
that is private any more. Everything seems so open 
to abuse. | worry that, a few years from now, data 
manipulation is going to become an everyday 
thing." 


"The exponential growth of human beings and how 
we're going to feed everybody. Yet again, what 
will happen is that the countries that aren't rich will 
get fucked more heovily. That worries me. War 
worries me too. War really frightens me. You only 
have to look at the history of war, from archers and 
boiling water to machine guns and tanks... It's just 
an ever-more efficient way of killing people and no 
matter how ridiculous the idea mutual destruction 
is, there will always be countries prepared to go to 


the brink." 


^Why would you want to do that? That's the most 
selfish thing someone could do. To take resources 
from a planet for yourself... for ever? Selfish. 
Disgusting. The beauty of life is it's finite. There are 
certainly some people who should have lived longer 
than they did, but for ever? | mean, how many 
episodes of ‘Eastenders’ would you end up watching? 
How much misery would that programme bring to 
your life if you watched it for ever?” 
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DEPECHE MODE 
Delta Machine 


Columbia 


Heartfelt electro blues for the 21st 
century, but where does it sit in the 
pantheon of all-great Mode albums? 


Oh God, here we go again: the sensation 
| always experience when first listening 

to a new Depeche Mode album. Shaky 
hands, fluttery tum, the odd combination 
of hope and unease while pushing play. 


Devotees like me go in with our trepidation 
levels already set at 11, never quite sure 
what the band might unleash next. Where 
does ‘Delta Machine’ sit in the pantheon 
of all-great Depeche Mode albums? The 
simple answer is, if you liked the last 

three albums you'll like this one. If you 
didn’t, well, there’s always next time. 


‘Delta Machine’ was rumoured to be a 
return to the sound of ‘Songs Of Faith And 
Devotion’ or ‘Violator’, but it’s more like a 
distant cousin. There's nothing as arresting 
or melodic as ‘Enjoy The Silence’ nor any 
track as raw and powerful as ‘I Feel You’. 
Compared to both those albums, this feels 
decidedly underpowered and, singer 
Dave Gahan's compositions aside, even 
the handful of uptempo numbers – ‘Soft 
Touch/Raw Nerve’ and ‘Soothe My Soul’ 
— sound painfully forced. The closing track, 
‘Goodbye’, is the only time synthetic pitter- 
patter drum beats give way to something 
more substantial. By the end, you don't half 


feel nostalgic for the days when a Depeche 
record sounded like 50 minutes of them 
hitting an old tin bath with a lump hammer. 


Rather than dwelling on the old gripes 
about how the production might be lacking, 
it's worth focusing on the biggest sea 
change of all, which has been with the 
band's songwriting. The myriad glorious 
contrapuntal melodies which characterised 
chief writer Martin Gore's earlier hits (‘See 
Yov', 'Shake The Disease', 'Stripped' et al) 
are largely gone these days. It’s natural, 

of course, for songwriters to evolve. Yet 
'Delta Machine' too often seems made up 
of fuzzy early drafts of songs from previous 
albums. The Gahan-penned ‘Broken’ sounds 
like ‘Little 15’ turned inside out, while new 
single ‘Soothe My Soul’ aims for the heights 
of ‘Personal Jesus’ but instead revisits ‘John 
The Revelator’. ‘Angel’, a lite version of 

“| Feel You’, is enlivened by a 6/8 time 
switch halfway through, but even then it 
lumbers where it should have swaggered. 


In fairness, the opening ‘Welcome To 

My World’ would have held its own on 
‘Music For The Masses’, the band’s first 
truly dynamic album. It builds from a 
muted beginning to a big rollicking chorus. 
Likewise, when Gore reflects on age and 
the loss of innocence in the wonderfully 
creepy ‘The Child Inside’, it’s as good as 
anything he’s done. Lyrics such as “Body 
parts are starting to appear / And scare 
the child inside away” make puberty 
sound like an episode of ‘Dexter’. It’s a 
shame this theme wasn't returned to more 
on ‘Delta Machine’, as the thought of an 
older Depeche Mode really contemplating 
their own mortality is an intriguing one. 


Although not really a blues record, ‘Delta 
Machine’ does find Gore leafing through 

his influences, taking in his early love of 
Robert Johnson and Muddy Waters, as 

well as soul-bearing greats like Johnny 

Cash and Leonard Cohen. Wilko Johnson 
famously called the area east of London 

‘the Thames Delta’ and this is Gore’s most 
brazen acknowledgement of that Essex blues 
heritage. The central riff of the languid ‘Slow’ 


could have been pilfered from Screaming Jay 
Hawkins, with its suggestion of things going 
all bump and grind down in the bayou. 


However, while co-producer Gore appears 
to be largely calling the shots, Dave Gahan's 
three songwriting contributions (written with 
long-time engineer Kurt Uenala) are among 
the most interesting tracks. On 'Broken' 

and ‘Secret To The End’, he outguns Gore 

in nailing the melodious Depeche Mode 
sound, even if his choruses still lack the 
knockout punch of a big memorable hook. 
The hazy Latino sway of ‘Should Be Higher’ 
slips by on the first listen, but it’s possibly the 
most startlingly original track on the album. 
It's a pity that the rest of his contributions, 
plus one track co-written with Gore, are 
shunted off to the deluxe edition, in the same 
manner as their previous collaboration, 'Oh 
Well’ from ‘Sounds Of The Universe’. Who 
knows why? It may be something to do with 
history and politics, two things Depeche 
Mode have always had in abundance. 


From the outset, Gore stated that he wanted 
this album to sound modern, but listening 
to ‘Delta Machine’ it's not entirely clear 
what this means. ‘My Little Universe’ seems 
to suggest ‘modern’ is the dirty electronica 
of Hot Chip or LCD Soundsystem. Yet 
despite zipping along to a snappy, tickety- 
tock beat, it’s a track which, like ‘Macro’ 
from ‘Playing The Angel’, is hamstrung 

by posttraumatic rock star spiritualism. 
lyrics like “Limited consciousness preserves 
me / It protects me / And just connects 
enough / To keep the wolves at bay” 
suggest someone with their own personal 
Bikram yoga instructor on speed dial. 


Depeche Mode's modernity probably 
peaked at the Pasadena Rose Bowl, 
playing to an audience of preppy 'Breakfast 
Club’ teenagers in the late 80s. It’s hard 

to imagine today’s mainstream American 
teeny EDM demographic going for ‘Delta 
Machine’ in the same way, even if they tend 
to look like a mere software upgrade of 
their ‘101’ counterparts. To them, this album 
is going to sound about as modern as a 
squeezebox. They've got their hands in the 


air to Swedish House Mafia, Calvin Harris 
and Tiesto. Mode fans one and all, ironically 
enough, but artists whose sugary electronic 
anthems have more in common with 'Leave 
In Silence’, ‘Everything Counts’ or ‘Just Can't 
Get Enough’ than heartfelt electro blues. 


The electronic youth market has gone 

pop just when the Mode have gone blues 
rock, man. The net result is that tracks like 
‘Heaven’ and ‘Alone’, which start off being 
catchy and compelling, abruptly flatline as 
if worried they’d stumbled upon something 
overtly familiar, like a chorus. It’s a pity, 
because while yearning to be taken seriously 
as a credible rock band, they risk losing 
touch with the intuitive pop genius that 
made them so influential in the first place. 


Bringing down the curtain on their trilogy 
of Ben Hillier produced albums, might the 
boldest move be for Gore and Gahan to 
work together on an unashamed euphoric 
pop album? You wish. Then again, 

you can never rule anything out with 
Depeche Mode. Which is what makes 
each new release so damned scary. 
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JAMES BLAKE 


Overgrown 
Polydor 


The widely praised singer-songwriter 
takes his inventive and emotional 
electronica to fresh heights 


Emotions are imperative for James Blake. 
On his self-titled debut album, he offered 
much more than just a glimpse inside the 
mind of the young producer. In a genre 
where lyrics barely stretch beyond the 
odd phrase or two repeated again and 
again, Blake opened up over his minimal 
piano and bass driven tracks, sharing 
thoughts and fears with his audience. 


From a lyrical standpoint, it seemed Blake 
could only go two ways when it came to 
following up his incredibly introspective 
debut. He could either bare his soul 
further, letting the world hear exactly 
what's going on in his head, or hide it all, 
burying everything under metaphors. With 
'Overgrown', he has chosen the latter. 


The result is a less personal album than 
'James Blake', focusing more on the wider 
world that on one 24-year-old chap from 
London. With ‘Life Round Here’, you hear 
synths wailing like police sirens in the 
background while Blake sings about "part- 
time love". The first single from the album, 
'Retrograde', focuses on a single person 
but it's not about Blake himself, it's about 
someone he tells to ignore the world. The 


emotions are still there, but they're outward 
reaching this time around, looking out to 
the world instead of whispering to himself. 


It's lucky, then, that Blake's vocals command 
much more attention than they did on his 
previous work. Where he used to mumble, 
he has found the confidence to use his voice 
more, calling out strongly in ‘To The Last', 
letting out aching moans that send shivers 
down your spine. ‘I Am Sold’ is redolent of 
the ‘James Blake’ closer, ‘Measurements’, 

in the way he builds the song up around 

his voice by layering altered, distorted 
versions of it over and over. It’s super 

brave and almost chilling at points. 


Musically, ‘Overgrown’ is quite reserved 
compared to ‘James Blake’ and the two EPs, 
‘Enough Thunder’ and ‘Love What Happened 
Here’, he’s released between the two albums. 
It’s impressive, as although Blake's music 
wasn't too elaborate to begin with, these 
songs are much simpler than anything he’s 
done before. That's not to say ‘Overgrown’ 

is boring. Not in the least. Take the climax 

of ‘Retrograde’, for example. The swelling, 
diving tones are flat individually, but by 
binding them together, Blake constructs 

a dense wall of noise, carried by his 
continued calls underneath. He's great at 
taking what could be plain and producing 

it well enough to make it interesting while 

still keeping it sounding unadorned. 


The most technically involved track here is 
‘Digital Lion’, which is co-produced with 
Brian Eno. It's unfortunate though, as this 
complexity feels out of place on ‘Overgrown’. 
There’s too much going on. The glitchy vocal 
sampling, buzzing bass, oscillating clicks, 
more vocal sampling, acoustic guitar chords 
and Blake’s lyrics don’t blend well together. 
‘Digital Lion’ isn't in your face, but it's 
unsettlingly loud on a relatively quiet album. 
‘Take A Fall For Me’, the other collaborative 
track, also comes out of leftfield somewhat, 
with guest rapping by the Wu-Tang Clan’s 
RZA. You can tell Blake must have jumped at 
the chance to work with the hip hop legend, 
but he might not have thought it through 

well enough. The sticky, slow beat, fuelled 


by a repeating piano line, keeps RZA's flow 
slightly stilted and it's obvious he'd have been 
much more comfortable with a higher BPM. 


The final track ,"Our Love Comes Back’, is 
where Blake finally lets his guard down and 
brings us in to his life again. His talented 
piano work compliments the sweet serenade, 
with bass drum thuds bleeding over. His 
knack for experimenting with chopping up 
hums is highlighted here, showing off his soul 
influences too. It's an incredibly modern love 
song and a fantastic way to close the album. 


James Blake is still growing as an artist, 

still refining his craft. Although he's doing 

it in the spotlight, he's definitely doing it 

for himself. From the emotions expressed, 
even when hidden beneath the static, you 
can tell he would still be doing this in his 
bedroom, even if we all weren't all listening. 


SAM SMITH 


AUTECHRE 


Exai 
Warp 


Sonic architecture, political 
engagement and, er, a 
bunch of other stuff 


Sometimes words aren't enough. When 
yov're trying to capture the substance of 
sounds, which morph and bend so rapidly. 
When yov're trying to unpick dense but 
shifting structures or an emptiness that fills to 
the brim with intangible abstraction. When 
music like this hits you, words aren't enough. 


As critics, we might deal with this by opening 
with a potted linear history of the artist. We 
might try to pin things down with meaningless 
generic signposts like "jazz" or "techno" or 


|" 


“industrial”. We might then obsess over the 
technical details of the production. But all 
these approaches are woefully inadequate 
when looking at Autechre’s work, where 


words fall short and ultimately fail. 


Strange, then, that this two-hour album feels 
like a cacophony of words. Conversations 
spilling, ideas spreading, random hypotheses 
scattered to the strongest winds of daily 
chatter. ‘Exai’ is a collection of conversations 
with no first or last word, where everyone 

is talking but no one is being heard. It’s 

what social networking sounds like. 


Conversation, like history, doesn’t travel in 
straight and singular lines. In truth, there 
are numerous histories from a variety of 


voices, all moving in different directions 
through time. Popular music attempts to 
reduce this multiple narrative to a single 
voiced, simple chronology, resulting in the 
predictable and unchallenging. Marxist 
philosopher Theodor Adorno called this 

the state of “eversame” and suggested 

that popular music has already done the 
listening for us, so we passively consume 

it. In return, we become desensitised to the 
tedium of the everyday. Music's potential for 
oppositional, political thought is subsequently 
made impotent by the state of "eversame". 


Few musicians truly challenge the 
environment of "eversame". In representing 
conversational chaos, however, Autechre 
are among those limited few. As such, they 
are one of the few political production 
outfits around. Each and every one of their 
albums demands full attention, requiring 
the listener to step outside of the ‘eversame’ 
and become deeply challenged. 


'Exai' is no different. The approach is 

quite simple; sonic architecture as political 
engagement. The exact opposite to 
alienation, which is how their work is usually 
represented. It starts with the jagged and 
oppositional frequency snatches of 'FLeure' 
and ends with the free-flowing information 
memes of ‘YJY UX’. From the chaos of 
noise to chaos as order – a metaphor for 
the journey from interrupted byte-sized 
comments to clear lines of communication, 
but filtered through the lenses of 
misinformation and directed understanding. 


Take ‘spi9’, with its collapsing chatter, 

or ‘1 1 is’, which enters like the muffled 
tones of war-torn frontline radio and goes 
out like an insistent repeated command. 
‘nodeszsc’ explores similar ideas, as warm 
swathes of lush synth plays counterpoint 

to random, arguing arpeggios. Each track 
evolves through a similar storm, dragging 
you towards the ever shifting eye. The trip 
inward is never an easy one, but Autechre’s 
process brings you into the centre. 


So what does it actually sound like? In 
tangible, easily digestable, "eversame" 


review style? How about, it's the sum of all 
of Autechre's albums in monolithic form? Or 
that it features swathes of brittle ambience, 
analogue shards, dark techno illbience, 
galactic jazz, breakbeat deconstructed, 
industrial funk reconfigured, and house 
twisted through the circuitry of glitch? None 
of which really captures the breadth of this 
album. How about, 'Exai' is a whirlwind of 
status updates, which slowly connect until 
they unfold into multi-flow conversation? 
How about, no first word, no last word, just 
the hum and hustle of histories in collapse? 


Sometimes words aren't enough. 


MARTIN JAMES 


KARL BARTOS 
Off The Record 


Bureau B 


Former Kraftwerk linchpin creates 
beauty from his own back catalogue 


Warmth. There's a word you might 
not expect to open a review of the 
first album in a decade from Karl 
Bartos, a member of Kraftwerk in 
their oftreferred to "golden age". 


It’s the word that rattled around my brain 
as | first listened to ‘Off The Record’, a 
meticulously curated, elegantly crafted 
collection of tracks pulled together from a 
personal audio diary of musical sketches, 
demos, notes and other, sometimes barely 
decipherable ideas. They date from 1977 
to the present day and have been reworked, 
expanded upon or recombined to create 
something that feels less like a retrospective 
and more the collected thoughts of the 
artist. They bristle with humour, melancholy, 
joy, exuberance, regret, wistfulness and, 
yes, warmth. ‘Off The Record’ is a tender 
recollection of what made electronic music 
so beautiful in the first place. If you ever felt 
your heartstrings tugged by ‘Neon Lights’ 
or your body involuntarily spasm to ‘The 
Model’, you need to hear this album. 


Hutter and Schneider’s Kraftwerk may 

have been a cool, calculated experiment in 
electronic music, but ‘Off The Record’ offers 
a fascinating glimpse of Bartos’s contribution 


to the group's influential synthpop sound. It's 
said that Bartos introduced the funk element 
into Kraftwerk's rhythms, spawning ‘Planet 
Rock’ and a thousand imitators, but this is to 
almost dismiss his clear strengths in penning 
soaring melodies and wry lyrics, wrapped 
lovingly in simple, clear arrangements. If 
Kraftwerk truly were the robots, then Bartos is 
more like Sonny, the cybernetic protagonist 
from the movie ‘I, Robot’: a thinking, 
feeling, living, breathing man-machine. 


The album opens with ‘Atomium’, a 
bombastic aural portrait of the iconic 
structure at the centre of the 1958 Brussels 
World Fair. With its epic stabs of synth, it 
comes dangerously close to echoing the 
soundtrack to some imaginary 80s TV show 
about a maverick cop who doesn't play 

by the book. It’s packed with exhilarating 
pomp, yet of all these tracks it seems to be 
the one most conspicuously kowtowing to a 
trademark Kraftwerk sound. ‘Nachifahrt’, on 
the other hand, is deft synthpop with such a 
lightness of touch that, had it been delivered 
by a present-day Depeche Mode, Human 
League or Pet Shop Boys, it would have 
been hailed as a magnificent return to form. 


As the album progresses, each track plays 
out as a diary entry, a snapshot in musical 
time. ‘Without A Trace Of Emotion’ laments 
that, in the eyes of many, Bartos will always 
be Herr Karl, dressed in his showroom 
dummy guise. ‘Vox Humana’ pays homage 
to his enduring love for early “boom-ish” 
drum machines, as well as charting his 
fascination with the human voice as an 
instrument itself. In ‘Rhythmus’, we find the 
origins of Kraftwerk's seminal ‘Numbers’ 
and the beat that changed the world. 


Elsewhere, the plaintive ‘International 
Velvet’ pays tribute to the eponymous model 
who was one of Andy Warhol's coterie 

of friends in the 1960s. The melody dates 
from 1981 and recalls, in its breathy, 
repetitive flute riff, surely by accident rather 
than by design, the roots of Kraftwerk as 
Ralf and Florian. The rhythms and motifs 

on ‘Musica Ex Machina’, meanwhile, 
inspired by Led Zeppelin’s legendary drum- 


walloper John Bonham (as unlikely as it 
sounds}, originally made an appearance 
within Bartos’s early 90s collaboration 
with Bernard Sumner and Johnny Marr on 
their Electronic project. It's conclusive proof 
that Kraftwerk’s sound was as integral to 
the DNA of the fledgling New Order as 


horsemeat is to a bargain beefburger. 


Then, rather wonderfully, ‘The Tuning Of 

The World’ begins with Bartos recounting a 
meeting in 2011 with electronic performance 
artist Laurie Anderson. It likens the moments 
when great music and art intertwine to 

a religious experience: "I connect to the 
sound inside my mind / Closer | can’t get 

to the divine”. He subsequently segues into 
lyrics that could have come straight out of 
the Martin Gore songbook - "I wish | could 
believe in God / Life would be just safe 

and sound / I'd build my house on solid 
ground” — and you can almost hear an 
audible sigh as he concedes a preference for 
fact over the unquestioning tenets of faith. 


‘Off The Record’ is an audio account of 
Bartos's personal musical history — from 
self-confessed “electrotwiddler” to much- 
admired elder statesman of the genre — and 
as such is an inspirational journal, about 

a journey that you hope is far from over. 


BILL BRUCE 


TOMORROW'S 
WORLD 


TOMORROW'S 
WORLD 


Tomorrow's World 
Naive 


Air plus New Young Pony 
Club equals a new high in 
Anglo-French relations 


The name alone has connotations of lost 
futures. "Tomorrow's World’, the technology 
TV show where the internet was introduced 
as a giant bleep for mankind, Kraftwerk 
welcomed us to computer music, and the 
21st century was offered with a wide- 
eyed and excitable verve that promised 

the impossible made everyday and 

the implausible made real. Back then, 

the years ahead had possibilities. 


Tomorrow's World the band enter the 
present day with all the future-nostalgia 
you'd expect from their moniker. And 
given the identities of the Tomorrow's 
World duo – Jean-Benoit (JB) Dunckel 
from Air and New Young Pony Club's 
Lou Hayter - it's an ideological 
position that's not entirely surprising. 
This project is created by members of 
groups whose entire oeuvres have been 
focused on recapturing and recasting 
romantic notions of the past's future. 


Dunckel and Hayter take their musical 
inspiration for Tomorrow's World from 

both the soundtrack work of Angelo 
Badalamenti and Lil Louis’ ‘French Kiss’ 
masterpiece. As musical sources go, neither 
exactly offers a dissonant counterpoint to 
the other. Both trade equally in kitsch and 
chic. Both employ anodyne strings as much 
as shimmering bass tones. Both employ 
margins that are mainstreamed. Much like 
Air and New Young Pony Club, in fact. 


From the off, then, this album trades on 

an ideology of complimentary opposites. 
Little surprise that this super-duo sound 
exactly how you might expect the coupling 
of Air's tranquilised (as opposed to 
tranquil) melody and New Young Pony 
Club’s self-conscious but ultimately safe 
sense of electro cool to sound. This isn’t 
an Anglo-French embrace of boundary- 
free experimentalism, that’s for sure. 


But is the lack of curve balls in this project 
such a bad thing? With "Tomorrow's 
World', the duo bring out the very 

thing that defines the best of their own 
musical output. Vastly more successful 
than Dunckel's solo outing Darkel, it 
allows the one-time prog rock muso (with 
fellow Parisian Mellow] to fully engage 
with his ability to apply a sweettouch 
melody to the darkest of backdrops, 
while Hayter is able to immerse her 
abilities in adding new frailty to assured 
arrangements with stunning effect. This 
marriage of sweetness and frailty is at 
its most effective on tracks like 'Life On 
Earth’ and ‘A Heart That Beats For Me’, 
in which Dunckel's piano motifs take 

the bitterness out of distorted echo-drop 
ambience as Hayter’s soulless vocals hide 
an emotional undercurrent of collapse. 
More sweet-bitter than bittersweet. 


‘Don’t Let Them Bring You Down’ offers 
a dystopian rearrangement of The 
Carpenters, with focus-shifting synths 
and strings stretched over a plaintive 
vocal. The overall effect is like hearing 
an old cassette wobbling its way through 


classic pop. The result is a fresh but 
accidental ambience of decay. Elsewhere, 
the singles ‘So Long My Love’ and 

‘Drive’ offer sinewy muscle to the album 
through their 80s synthpop arrangements 
and retro automotive obsessions. 


Not exactly a brave new future but a 
retread of past futures, then. "Tomorrow's 
World’ is a gorgeous album nonetheless. 


MARTIN JAMES 


BONOBO 
The North Borders 


Ninja Tune 


A more than worthy follow- 
up to the much-praised ‘Black 
Sands' album and remix set 


Simon Green, the man behind Bonobo, 
has spent the last decade or so quietly but 
determinedly taking chillout music beyond 
its age of enlightenment. He makes art 
music that has universal appeal; music 
that moves swiftly past the mundane and 
straight into the head-and-heart zone. 


Witness Bonobo's critically acclaimed 

‘Black Sands’ album in 2010. Green’s 
calculations are complex and detailed, 

his textures an inspired balance of live 
instrumentation and electronic sound, and 
his rhythms loop and swirl, his basslines 
creeping forward in that way that hits below 
the hip. The result is not strictly ambient 
electronic music, but it’s definitely chillout 
with electronica mastery at play. ‘Cirrus’, 
the first single from ‘The North Borders’, is 

a good example. It’s a tune which spreads, 
like ink on blotting paper, incense in a room. 


The comparisons here are more with the 
‘Black Sands Remixed’ album than the bulk 
of the original ‘Black Sands’ or the previous 
‘Days To Come’ set. ‘The North Borders’ 
shows progression. It's seriously hip, neat, 
yet with an echo of authenticity, such as 
with the opener, ‘First Fires’, featuring the 


true-grit vocals of Grey Reverend. Perhaps 
the New Kool in Simon Green's symphonies 
— and the wider pop appeal - comes from 
experience, through working in production 
with other people, and also the extensive 
touring of ‘Black Sands’; certainly tracks 
change energy and pace (‘Know You’, ‘Ten 
Tigers’) and each follows the next with a DJ's 
instinct. It adds to the vibe for the listener and 
proves that all artists need to get out of the 
solitary confines of a studio once in a while. 


Green is known for his collaborations 

and ‘The North Borders’ has the vocal 
stamp of up-and-coming songwriter and 
arranger Szjerdene all over it (check out her 
‘Patchwork’ EP). But if there is a standout 
track, it has to be ‘Heaven For The Sinner’, 
featuring Erykah Badu, not just because 

of Erykah’s unique tone and phrasing, but 
because Green does the trip hop-meets- 
electronica thing so well. What follows is 
the open and airy instrumental ‘Sapphire’, 
which has a genius moment, because it’s 
then this album hits the heart hard and 
opens the mind. There are resonances 

of a few old classics here, especially 
thematic albums like Ultramarine’s ‘Every 
Man And Woman Is A Star’ or ‘Let The 
Freak Flag Fly’ by Tranquility Bass. 


Green's aim is to produce tracks that work 
both alone and as part of a whole, as 

part of a complete piece in the classical 
sense. Interestingly, his mother was a 
concert violinist, an influence also evident 
in the sweeping strings of this album. Some 
tracks shine brighter than the rest, but it's 
certainly an allencompassing chunk of 
loveliness. The fact that Simon Green refers 
to Bonobo creations as projects shows he 
appreciates that development does not 
mean perfection, or always breakthrough, 
only putting it out there and sharing the 
process — and that's the most important thing 
for any artist who wants to communicate. 


NGAIRE RUTH 


CLOCKWORK 
B.O.A.T.S. 
Life And Death 


Melancholic techno and old- 
fashioned storytelling make for 
to a sparkling debut album 


Narrative concerns are what inform 
Clockwork's debut album. The title is an 
acronym for ‘Based On A True Story’ 
and the tale is of Italian duo Francesco 
Leali and Federico Maccheron, and 
their rather superb debut album. 


Musically, they build from the low-end up. 
Over an ever-present comfort blanket of 

bass comes pulsing deep house, shuffling 
judder-beats, lovelorn electronicky vocals 
and subterranean techno. It’s not so much 
genre hopping as genre massage: like John 
Talabot, these guys set out to annex territory 
somewhere between the woozy, enveloping 
throb of bass music, faded glitterball disco 
and the discipline of Berghain, and they 

do it not by launching an assault on our 
sonic sensibilities - these are by no means 
untested waters we're talking here — but 

by mastering the application of mood and 
emotion. Even when the BPMs rise, the mood 
stays in a minor key; what binds the album 

is a sense of melancholy, of empty, long- 
abandoned spaces surrendering their secrets. 


‘First Floor’, then, is the prologue in the 
notional narrative here, and by God 
it's lovely: bubbling 303, a fantastically 
decayed, bounced-down sound, and 


echoing ‘Coldest Season’ chords that 
reverb into infinity. Vocals from Chasing 
Kurt give ‘Running Searching’ a soulful 
bent as well as setting the tone, alternating 
a bruised, hearton-sleeve sensibility 

with darker, more soundtrack-orientated 
pieces. ‘Subterfuge’, in particular, uses 
vocal samples to chill the blood, while 

the use of found sound throughout is 
positively disorientating: clanging chains 
become manic typewriters on ‘Hidden 
Spectator’ — or is it the other way around? 


Yes, the inevitable debt to Burial is 
occasionally overplayed. Yes, maybe 
that exquisite melancholy occasionally 
tips into melodrama. Nobody's saying 
this is perfect — but for wounded souls 
in need of musical balm, it’s close. 


ANDREW HOLMES 


DELUXE 10th ANNIVERSARY EDITION 


THE POSTAL 
SERVICE 


Give Up (10th Anniversa 
Deluxe Edition) dd 
Sub Pop 


The classic indie-tronic sleeper gets 
an anniversary reissue 


You have to admire any band that calls 
their debut album 'Give Up'. While 

it's an abundant truth that most bands 
really should, the odd and wonderful 


thing about LA's melancholica duo The 
Postal Service is they were never really 
meant to exist in the first place. 


Ten years ago, electronic producer Jimmy 
Tamborello was beavering away with 

his Dntel and Figurine aliases, while Ben 
Gibbard was as busy as he'd ever be with 
his band, Death Cab For Cutie. Between 
2001 and 2002, the pair made an album 
full of beats and loops and virtual strings and 
keys and songs full of longing and regret, 
and they did it all just for fun, figuring they 
might sell a few thousand copies to fans 
of their other projects. But what actually 
happened was much more remarkable. 


The epitome of a slow burn, word-ofmouth 
success, 'Give Up' debuted on the Billboard 
electronic chart at 11 in March 2003. No 
less than 64 weeks later, it had climbed 

to Number One, having sold in excess of 
300,000 copies. Two years on, it had sold 
double that number and, from nowhere, 
The Postal Service had become Sub Pop's 
biggest sellers since Nirvana. In a move 
that was highly unusual at the time, Sub 
Pop put the track ‘Such Great Heights’ up 
on their website as a free download and 


700,000 people took them up on the offer. 
What Tamborello and Gibbard had 


done was what every band would love 

to do. They'd made a record with no 
preconceptions whatsoever (indeed, many 
of Gibbard's ideas were ones his day job 
band had rejected) and watched, amazed, 
as the ripples their record created fanned 
out far from their southern California base. 
In a world so wrapped up in the Strokes 
and White Stripes fuelled "rebirth" of guitar 
music that some otherwise sane people 
actually thought they might get away with 
rank crapola like Hot Hot Heat, Tamborello 
and Gibbard's album had a lightness 


of touch and a deeply personal feel. 


In a time before streaming — and when iTunes 
was only a few months old – ‘Give Up’ was 
one of the last great mixtape hits, an album 
to be traded and shared and devoured in 

a largely physical way. Thus "indie-tronica" 


was born and a generation of emo and rock 
kids discovered that, despite what they might 
have previously thought, they actually quite 
liked this computer music. Is that Skrillex and 
a continental land mass finally giving itself to 
EDM coming down the pipe? Yes. Yes it is. 


But what about the songs? Well, 10 years 
on, they have lost their ability to shock quite 
as much as they did, our ears are far more 
attuned to hearing spare, at times quite 
abstract electronic pieces pitched up against 
revelatory, emotional lyrics. But what 'Give 
Up' retains is its sense of wholeness. While 
a track like ‘Such Great Heights’ (and also 
included here is the utterly brilliant cover by 
Sam "Iron & Wine" Beam) could be - and 
often was – yanked off to be featured in 
smart TV series and commercials, it still sits 
perfectly comfortably in its original home. 


A decade on, ‘Give Up’ is still a warm, 
noble-spirited record, one that shows 
what a divine pairing a beating human 
heart and a titanium laptop full of 
synthesised wave patterns really is. 


ROB FITZPATRICK 


ROGER ENO & 
PLUMBLINE 


Endless City/Concrete Garden 
Hydrogen Dukebox 


An impressive collection of subtle 
piano and electronica instrumentals 


Precision, shapes, architecture, maps, 

the topography of cities... these are all 
established territories for Plumbline, aka 
Will Thomas. The New York musician 
once made an album based on field 
recordings taken around buildings in his 
home city (‘PinPoints’), his interest in urban 
structures as sources of sound sparked by 
having lived in and renovated a building 
by modernist architect Richard Neutra. 

In that instance, Thomas's electronic 
experimentation was interspersed by cello 
played by Julia Kent, a classical artist whose 
forays into electronica saw her recently 
release a third solo album through Leaf. 


The interface between laptop fizzology and 
the most organic and traditional of acoustic 
instrumentation is clearly something of a 
fixation for Will Thomas. ‘Endless City/ 
Concrete Garden’ is his second album 

with Roger Eno, who is also no stranger 

to notions of abstract precision in music 
creation and whose minimal piano playing 
is really at the heart of this work. 


The album's central idea — cities and 
gardens, finding the grass peeping between 
the cracks of the pavement, maybe catching 
the whiff of a smouldering compost heap 

in a New York alley - is an analogue for 
the juxtaposition of piano and electronics, 
perhaps. Thomas's New York and Eno's 
Suffolk homestead of Woodbridge are 

at the root of it (the pair swapped files 

and never actually recorded in the same 
room). The actual nuts and bolts are 

less easy to divine, the material being 
purely instrumental, but with projects 

like this (and their last collaboration, 
‘Transparencies’) the process is the point 
and the music is there to speak for itself. 


It’s never less than pretty in its simplicity and 
some of Eno’s motifs coming through the 
electronica are enticing, making you wish 
for more development. But like clouds, they 
come and go, rearrange themselves into 
momentarily attractive shapes, and then 
disperse as if they were never there in the first 
place. Thomas's glitch and electricity hacks 
up Eno's piano, making it febrile in places, 
the fever of the city always encroaching, 
leaving the impression of having been 

a smart and rather lovely album. 


MARK ROLAND 


MESH 


Automation Baby 
Dependent 


They pile on the beats, but the Bristol 
electro-rockers aren't afraid to show 
their sensitive side 


Mesh have been around for over 20 years 
and are the UK's secret export to the EU. 
Making their fortune in Germany on the 
lucrative Pluswelt circuit, the Bristol outfit 
were so highly regarded at the turn of 

the century that their 2002 album, ‘Who 
Watches Over Me?', was released on 
Home, a German subsidiary of Sony, where 
one of their label-mates was Karl Bartos. 


Sometimes cruelly referred to as De-Mesh 
Mode, while constituents of Mesh's sound are 
familiar, there is much more to them. Their 
catalogue contains several rousing tunes, 
with "Trust You’, ‘Little Missile’, ‘Crash’ and 
‘Only Better’ as proof of their capability. 
Their last album, ‘A Perfect Solution’, saw a 
darker shift compared with its predecessor, 
‘We Collide’, and ‘Automation Baby’ 
continues that journey, with detached 

virtual relationships as its thematic core. 
Mesh men Mark Hockings and Richard 
Silverthorn know their audience, so the lattice 
of danceable electro-rock and incidental 
instrumentals remains from previous albums. 


The lead single, ‘Born To Lie’, is a brilliantly 
aggressive slice of goth glam, complete with 
catchy chorus and football terrace chants. 
Certainly, it’s a more immediate album advert 
than Depeche Mode's ‘Heaven’. And like 
that other Germanophile IAMX, Mesh often 
fill he void apparent in DM's inconsistent 
21st century output. ‘Taken For Granted’, 
for example, is a steadfast stadium stomper 
in the vein of DM's ‘Never Let Me Down 
Again’. The album opener, ‘Just Leave Us 
Alone’, is a classic Mesh anthem, while ‘You 
Get What's Owed To You’ and ‘Flawless’ 
ensure that things are business as usual. 


Although Mesh have always tackled ballads 
to a certain degree, the atmospheric maturity 
of those on ‘Automation Baby’ are a big 
surprise. The beautiful ‘It’s The Way | Feel’, 
which has hints of Ennio Morricone, shows 

a truly sensitive side. Shaped by acoustic 
guitar and string machine washes, it provides 
a welcome diversion, while ‘Adjust Your 

Set’ possesses some subtle traits despite its 
mechanical rhythms. And the aptly titled 

‘You Couldn't See This Coming’ layers 

Mark Hockings’ passionate angst over 
gentle step sequences and orchestrated 
backing to make an appropriate closer. 


Mesh have a loyal and passionate fanbase 
who have been very vocal about the band’s 
lack of critical recognition. They will be more 
than happy with the majority of ‘Automation 
Baby’. But with the sonic balance bolstered 
by additional strings to their bow, there 
could be some new recruits too. 


CHI MING LAI 


TRANSEPT 
Buff As Fuck 


Dronehenge 


Luke Abbot meets Spiritualized 
meets Vangelis meets, 
er, Art Garfunkel 


Transept are from Norwich. Better journalists 
than | would tell you more perhaps, but 

one listen to this, their second long player, 
and you won't need to know anything 
beyond what your ears are screaming at 
yov. Norfolk, clearly, ain't a bad place 

to be, as AC/DC once almost said. 


'Happysburgh' (a decent joke for the 
East Anglians in the house) is a terrifying, 
repetitive, 15-minute harmoniumdike 
swirl and ‘Sea Sentinel’ sounds like 
Spiritualized forced through a metal sieve 
with a silver spoon. ‘Let's Go’ comes 
over all Flaming Lips sleepwalking, while 
the fantastically titled ‘Supermoon Party 
Bucket’ is longwave Vangelis lovely. 
Which leaves the thrilling deep throb 

of ‘Muscle Beach’, with its relentlessly 
swelling Teutonic two-step, to sweep up. 


The whole lot is a little bit wobbly, delightfully 
so, and it’s clearly the richer for being mixed 
by production big tomato Luke Abbott and 
mastered in Berlin by mastering, er, master 
Rashad Becker. But it's ‘Bright Eyes’, which 
the band helpfully describe as ‘laptop 
chamber orchestra’ in style, that slays. 
What? That bunny song? Yup. That bunny 


song. The genius of a minimally squiffy, yet 
almost entirely faithful version of the Art 
Garfunkel weepy cannot be understated. 


It seems that Transept also do a full- 
length live soundtrack manipulation of 
‘Watership Down’, the very idea of which 
makes my head hurt. If it’s as good as 
this tempting sonic outing suggests, that 
sounds like a proper night out, doesn’t it? 


NEIL MASON 


OMD 


English Electric 
10076 


A splendid return to form for the 
reunited 80s electropop trailblazers 


You'd imagine that after three-and-half 
decades, album releases in double figures, 
and umpteen hits all over the show, another 
OMD album would feel a bit, well, isn’t 

it time to quit, lads? If you give OMD 

the benefit of the doubt and call the first 
five albums, up to and including 5 
‘Junk Culture’, an excellent innings, you 
wouldn't be far wide. And because of 
their electronic music trailblazing, the 
music history committee would probably 
agree to write-off everything beyond 

that, being in the most part aimed at a 
conservative American audience. 


So when 2010's ‘History Of Modern’ 
brought together the classic OMD line-up for 
the first time since Paul Humphreys, Malcolm 
Holmes and Martin Cooper walked out on 
the waspish Andy McCluskey in 1989, the 
goodwill had clearly returned, but sadly 

not quite the tunes. You'd think then, having 
had a trial run at the reunion, that ‘English 
Electric’, their 12th studio long player, would 
be more of the same and they'd repeat 

until everyone gave up and went home. 


How wrong can you be? 


The first thing that strikes you about ‘English 
Electric’ is it embraces the same themes 
that have run through ОМО finest work 
(dystopian future, historical bints, love, 
A-bombs), but there’s something else, an 
insistent tap-tap-tapping you can't quite put 
your finger on at first. The intro, ‘Please 
Remain Seated’, gives little away, while 
the excellent first single, ‘Metroland’, 
which clocks in at over seven minutes, 

sets out the stall nicely, with its bass drum 
fizzing away underneath trademark OMD 
chromium twinkle and bright white melody. 


But then it happens. That insistent tap-tap- 
tapping shows itself. Right at the end of the 
gentle sway of ‘Night Café’, the third track. 
As it fades, there's a familiar hiss — the hiss 
that kicks off OMD’s debut single ‘Electricity’. 
Can't be... can it? Ghosts in the machine, 
right? Maybe it's just our nostalgia. 


Then it happens again. ‘Helen Of Troy’, a 
big sister to ‘Joan Of Arc’, and ‘Dresden’, 

a song about the WWII blanket bombing 
that demolished the entire German city and 
a sequel to ‘Enola Gay’. You can even hear 
the faintest footprint of the famous dugga- 
dugga-dugga 'Enola Gay' refrain in the 
outro. There's also the delicious choir-fuelled 
‘Stay With Me’, with its echo of ‘Souvenir’ 
and even a cap doff at New Order's ‘Bizarre 
Love Triangle’ that has us hearing words that 
aren't even there: “If only | could stop them 
falling / | get down on my knees and pray". 


'English Electric' is a reminder that OMD 
were the blueprint for so much of the warm 
electropop that followed and yes, perhaps it 
is just ghosts of sounds making us think credit 
where credit's due. But this lot knew what 
they were doing then and they really know 
what they're doing now. This is deliberate, 
it's so subtle, but the thing is, the more you 
listen, the better it gets. And we've not 

even mentioned the wobbly Theremin-like 
swoops of ‘Kissing The Machine’, co-written 
with Kraftwerker Karl Bartos, or quite how 
big ‘Our System’ is. Olympics big. A year 
earlier and it would've accompanied those 
young torchbearers lighting the flame. 


Don't make the mistake of thinking this is 
about harking back to the glory years, 
though. It's not a return to anything. OMD 
invented this. This is the sound of progress. 


NEIL MASON 


JUNIP 


Junip 
City Slang 


Serene vocals, vintage synth sounds 
and an acoustic guitar add up 
to easy listening electronica 


Call me simple, but I’m always really 
impressed when a skeleton crew of a 
band makes music that sounds like an 
auditorium full of weird and wonderful 
instruments playing the same tune. With 
only an acoustic guitar, a keyboard and 

a drum kit, Junip manage to build a 
completely solid album. Not once does a 
song feel bare or skimpy; ‘Junip’ is fleshed 
out and full of fat blasts of nostalgia. 


If you're a bit shocked at the mention of 
an acoustic guitar, please don’t be afraid. 
The constant soft shuffle of José González's 
nylon strings barely register as individual 
strums. His guitar on the album opener, 
‘Line Of Fire’, acts more like a pulsing, 
peaking synth, circling round and round 
throughout. When the guitar work gets 
more traditional, like on ‘Head First’ and 
‘Baton’, it grounds the songs, stopping 


them from becoming a confused mess 

of fuzz. It's not used just because it's an 
instrument that’s always featured, it’s utilised 
with good reason throughout ‘Junip’. 


Nothing that Junip’s keyboard player Tobias 
Winterkorn uses seems to have been made 
after 1979. From the synthetic organ of ‘Line 
Of Fire’ to the bassy oscillation of ‘Baton’, 
Winterkorn has engineered his sound 

to perfectly mimic those early electronic 
experiments of the 1960s and 70s. Or 
maybe he just got lucky and found an 

old Moog at a car boot sale. González's 
voice pairs wonderfully with Winterkorn's 
classic equipment, the vocals in every song 
sounding hauntingly close to something 
Simon & Garfunkel might have recorded. 
He has a modest, serene way of singing that 
apes ‘The Sound Of Silence’ at every turn. 
Drenching it in reverb only emphasises the 
similarity, and when he reaches for higher, 
stronger notes, ‘Beginnings’ being the best 
example of this, it all starts to feel a little 
spooky. It's certainly not bad that González is 
wearing his influences proudly on his sleeve, 
though, especially when they work so well. 


‘Walking Lightly’ and ‘After All Is Said And 
Done' stand out from the rest of the album 
because they get a lot of room to breathe. 
Both are slow, sprawling, five-minute tracks 
that let Winterkorn experiment with layers of 
droning synths and more complicated piano 
melodies forced through thick filters of dusty 
effects. While the other tracks aren't quick- 
paced by any stretch of the imagination, 
these two pinpoint the relaxed, easy tempo 
where ‘Junip’ shines. It's absolutely worth 

a listen, if only to play a game of "What 
vintage synthesiser is this supposed to be?". 


SAM SMITH 


STRFKR 
Miracle Mile 
Polyvinyl 


Funked-up electronics 
via alt.America 


It's their third album, although they only 
recently transmogrified from a solo vehicle 
for multi-instrumentalist clever clogs Josh 
Hodges into a fully-fledged band, the touring 
members having been invited to contribute 
to songs to invoke the spirit they whip up 

at their sweatily exciting live shows. 


The opener, ‘When I'm Alive’, is electro funk 
on quaaludes, with a nagging hook that puts 
me in mind of any number of groovy types 
that have tried to make Century 21 a fun time 
to be alive with their kitchen sink aesthetic. 
MGMT, for example. By ‘Salzo’, the synths 
are pulsing and it sounds less bandy and, 
oddly, has more energy. It has whiffs of 
fellow American musical magpie Sufjan 
Stevens and his uplifting brand of acceptable 
psychedelic weird, as does ‘Malmö’, which 
is all rubbery funk bass and is named 

after a soundcheck jam in that very city. 


‘Beach Monster’ somehow fuses elements 

of Paul McCartney, Pixies and My Bloody 
Valentine, which may well tell you everything 
you need to know about STRFKR. Like James 
Murphy of LCD Soundsystem, what you have 
here is a prodigious songwriter, thoroughly 
sel-educated by a parent’s huge record 
collection (possibly), cherry picking the more 
interesting pop sounds of the last, ooh, 50 


years, including all the better attempts of 
the last, ooh, 20 years to reinvent the 30 
years before that. Throw in a school career 
which almost certainly included some formal 
musical training and you get STRFKR. 


The standout track on ‘Miracle Mile’ may 
well be the slow disco of ‘Atlantis’, replete 
with 80s strings, a boom-splat drum machine 
and a tune you know you've heard before 
but you probably haven't, sung by Josh 
Hodges with suitable authenticity and 
swooping falsetto. ‘Leave It All Behind’ is 
another high point, an electronic cacophony 
that drops into heartfelt quiet, only to lift 

off into a flurry of analogue squeals and 
yelps. It rinses some DX7 presets and a 
reggae section before it’s finished with you. 


‘| Don't Want To See’ relies on the pulsing 
synth bass again, falling somewhere 
between New Order's ‘Blue Monday’ and 
a Moroder disco cut for Donna Summer, 
and it's another winner. You can imagine it 
being played live, its final ecstatic but brief 
coda being extended in a rush of festival- 
ready glory by the band. The closing track 
of the set, ‘Nite Rite’, is a killer of krautrock 
tendencies. Shuddering treated organ a 

la Irmin Schmidt and a repeating off-beat 
bassline provide the bed for a dreamlike 
vocal — all of which, at over seven minutes, 
doesn't come and go before its time is up, 
like so many of the other songs here. 


‘Miracle Mile’ is an amiable shambles 

of nice tunes that never drop below 
enjoyable. Not for the hardcore electronicist 
easily offended by guitars, though. 


MARK ROLAND 


VIOLETSHAPED 
Violetshaped 


Violet Poison 


Mystery outfit produces vintage 
Italian horror film-inspired noise fest 


Off into the underground corridors of noise 
music we go, with more metal ducts and 
rusty piping than you could hit a spanner 
with. "Violetshaped' is the first album for the 
Violet Poison label, with both album and 
label brought to us by Shapednoise and 
the titular Mr Poison himself. The latter is a 
mysterious "well-known techno producer" 

in disguise. I’m plumping for Pete Swanson 
sporting fake glasses and a moustache. 


It’s vintage electronics that power 
‘Violetshaped’. The dogged throbs of 
‘Delisory Parasitosis’ are so retro, you 
could be at a sweaty trance night back at 
The Orbit 20 years ago. The whole album 
is inspired by Italian horror movies of the 
1960s and 1970s – and terrifying it is 
too. It starts with a dirty arpeggiator rising 
from vinegar-sharp scraping ambience, 
before landing the first breathing, then 
wheezing sub-bass whump that defines the 
tone right up to the closing ambient track. 


Chugging 4/4 beats are steamed up with 
filtered mechanical pistons throughout. It’s 
at its most satisfying when, as in ‘Spectral 
Nightdrive’, more rhythm is let into the 
pulsating bass or structure is added with 
fourth-bar dropouts, as in the highlight 


of the LP, ‘The Lord Won't Forget’. At 
the higher end of the aural spectrum, 
on tracks like ‘Out Of Any Symmetry’ 
and ‘Down Regulation’, the steady thud 
meets pitched-up static buzzes with less 
success; like playing tennis with wasps. 


It’s perhaps more fun when it's less stinging, 
when we're down in the mulch and the 

darkness, down in the ‘Suspiria’ nightmare, 
but all in all this is a pretty promising debut. 


JOHNNY MOBIUS 


SIMIAN MOBILE 
DISCO 


Live 
Delicacies 


Live and direct all the way 
from London Town, give it up 
for the one and only... 


Here's what | love about experiencing 
music live. People. The hustle and sweat of 
people, the shared moment of euphoria, the 
feeling of being at one with strangers, the 
ambience of the environment as lights and 
sound combine to create an allengulfing 
atmosphere. The times of losing yourself 

to those moments, music, atmosphere, 
ambience, people all fusing to support total 
immersion. Great live music is about the 
experience, with people at the centre. 
Here's what | hate about "live" albums. 


They're not about people, but music — 

and music alone. They're not about the 
experience, but the producer's version 

of the musical event. They're rhetorically 
‘live’ recordings but with the individual 
experience removed in favour of an official 
version of the experience. They lack the 
unpredictable essence of the live moment. 


Simian Mobile Disco's latest set is begging 
to be added to the small list of enjoyable live 
albums, though. Not because of its live-ness. 
Indeed, this is a straight recording from the 
desk of a performance in Philadelphia, with 
no post-production and only ambient mics for 
crowd noise. As such, it represents everything 
| hate about live albums. It makes no attempt 
to recreate the experiential side, which is 
strange considering the importance SMD 
place on gimmicks and gadgets to enhance 
that live experience. Instead, ‘Live’ brilliantly 
brings together the shards of their career 

into a cohesive whole. The end result is more 
focused than any of their studio albums. 


Where previously SMD seemed fractured, 
inconsistent and overly selfcontrolled, here 
they push harder towards the unexpected. 
This is most evident on ‘Hustler Jam’, which 
finds ‘The Hustler’ being stretched in all 
directions before evolving into an acid 
belter that melts into a storming rendition of 
‘Aspic’. ‘Cruel Intentions’ offers a hands- 
in-the-air wash of house jouissance before 
becoming dominated by the filtered drops 
of ‘Interference’. It's music for the rush, an 
ecstasy inspired trick used to even better 
effect on ‘Put Your Hands Together’, which 
evolves through a series of vocal, 808 and 
handclap crescendos before the bine drop. 


‘Live’ feels like Simian Mobile Disco 
programmed for a live performance. It may 
have the ambience, the experience and 

the people removed, but it does represent 
the duo at their absolute best. Even if they 
don't quite let go of their self-control. 


MARTIN JAMES 


JOHN FOXX & 
THE MATHS 


Miracle Mile 


Metamatic 


Hallucinatory dystopian soundtracks 
of emotional power 


The title track of this, the third John Foxx 

& The Maths album, reminds us that Foxx 
is a skilled practitioner of artful electronic 
soundscapes, powerful because they employ 
a limited sound palette which includes that 
peculiarly haunted and hollow voice he 
sings with. It summons up the same sense 
of edgy emptiness as his debut solo album, 
the stark and minimal ‘Metamatic’, but 
with considerably more grace and subtlety. 
This album isn't singalonga-synthpop, 

kids. It's unremittingly dark, even when 

it's being funny or tender - which it also 

is, somehow. In other words, it's exactly 
what you want from Foxx; an unsettling 
soundtrack to a JG Ballard novel that doesn't 
exist, wherein a guilty-until-proven-innocent 
dystopia prevails. And when the girl starts 
singing — it's Gazelle Twin – the mood 
lightens to one you imagine might best be 
associated with medieval religious visions 
induced by too much ergot in the bread. 


With the exception of 'Evidence' itself, the 
presence of actual songs is fairly difficult to 
discern. It's stuffed with melodies; beautiful, 
catchy even. But there's something in the 
way the album moves, gracefully but barely 
perceptibly, that makes it feel like a series 


of events happening on the periphery of 
your vision, in the shadows, or unfolding 
inside your mind. Even on recognising 
some lyrics and then, with a jolt, realising 
yov're listening to a cover of Pink Floyd's 
‘Have A Cigar’ — a fairly horrific but apt 
reading of the original, all distorted vox 
and whining synthesisers, which ends in 
a glorious fuzz of echo of ancient drum 
machines — it's still hard to pin down. 


‘My Town’ is a kind of scifi perversion of 
Sinatra's nightclub crowd pleaser ‘Chicago’ 
("My kind of town, Chicago is!"] and is also 
reminiscent of The Human League's stately 
1980 cover of the Iggy Pop/David Bowie 
composition "Nightclubbing', with Foxx's 
voice emerging choked with android catarrh 
to announce that, "This is my life / And this 
is my town / From the rooftops / To the 
underground". It doesn't sound like the kind 
of place you'd want to move to, unless you 
want to live somewhere populated by evil 
robot overlords with an almighty sense of 
entitlement. Throughout the album, Foxx's 
voice veers from dehumanised to frail and 
mournful (the celestial ‘A Falling Star’) to 
the almost operatic on the closing ‘Only 
Lovers Left Alive’. Here, his voice swoops 
up to catch high, pure notes, swathed in 
cloaks of reverb. It's the most emotionally 
affecting moment of the collection, more so 
than the obvious moment of melancholic 
sweetness delivered in ‘Changeling’, one 
of the two Gazelle Twin collaborations. 


Is one of those hoary old observations 
about a record, that it’s somehow a kind 
of soundtrack, that it conjures up images 
and the feeling of a developing narrative. 
Certainly, ‘Evidence’ is an immersive 
album, immersive like being dragged 
under the surface of a fasHlowing black 
river. The concept is oblique, from the 
classy and abstract artwork that sets it 

in context with the other Foxx ‘n’ Maths 
works, to the focus on atmospheres — almost 
entirely uncomfortable ones, like when you 
walk late at night through an underpass 
(oh-ho!) with toxic lighting and a faint 

reek of piss — rather than on songs. 


Of course, the sense of narrative is often 
actually the listener's, and the music just 
happens to fits the bill. But some albums 
are designed to slip into your consciousness 
via unexpected routes, and this one 
(remember Foxx is a trained artist) is one 

of them. It feels like a project driven by 
several concepts: exploration of textures, 
whether synthesised or by the use of the 
human voice; of light and dark; of memory 
and ageing; of surviving and loving in 

an indifferent and alienating city which 

is, in that love/hate way so many of us 
experience, home. Oh, and robots and neon 
lights and all that cool synthy futurist shit. 


Looking at John Foxx's recent back 
catalogue, you can see the man's rate of 
output is accelerating. That's not always a 
good thing — the quantity/quality graph often 
only heads in one direction; downwards — 
but Foxx (now, unbelievably, aged 65) is 

an artist of distinction and intelligence, and 
this collaborative method he's adopted is 
producing some mightily impressive work. 


MARK ROLAND 


GHOST CAPSULES 


Ghost Capsules 
O Solo 


Dark and haunting electro, but be 
careful if you feel like dancing to it 


The line-up of electro quartet Ghost Capsules 
includes Tim Simenon, the man behind 
Bomb The Bass, who met the other two 

guys in the band while touring Bomb The 
Bass's ‘Back To Light’ album in 2010. The 
project sees Simenon opting for songs, albeit 
not the verse-chorus-verse variety. These 
songs are something altogether different. 
Vocalist Laura Gomez is the narrator, the 
pulsating beats and delicious melodies 
soundtracking a storyline in which she is 

the heroine; in control and in harmony 

with her dark and haunting surroundings. 

It's the vocals that are the main force 

here, the music unfolding and changing 

like a backdrop movie to a live band. 


It is likely reviewers will harp on about 
Laura Gomez's mellifluous and hypnotic 
voice, about her ghostly, yet strong presence 
on this album. All true. Cue predictable 
references to angels, mermaids, fairies 

and enchantresses, but this siren is actually 
kicking ass. The track ‘Morgan Le Fay’ 

is a direct reference to the sorceress of 
Arthurian folklore, who does the ass kicking 
in countless plots, from medieval literature 
through to later fiction and modern-day film. 


The ethos of Ghost Capsules is perhaps 
encapsulated in ‘My Red Shoes’, though 
they have chosen the compelling ‘Inside’, 
with its poppier perceptions, as the lead 
track of their latest EP. Do you know the 'Red 
Shoes' fairy tale, written by Hans Christian 
Andersen, in which a vain girl tricks her 
adoptive mother into buying her a pair of 
much-coveted red shoes? The girl abandons 
a church visit for a party and, once she starts 
to dance, the shoes will not allow her to 
stop. She dances and dances with no end in 
sight, until she reaches the point of insanity, 
when a man takes mercy on her and chops 
off her feet. Delightful! That’s the trouble 
with red shoes, you see. Laura Gomez 
warns that, in her red shoes, she’s confident 
about dedicating herself to artistic passion 
and the adventures this brings. Hedonism 
and freedom of expression are her rights. 


The metaphorical man with the rusty axe is 
powerless fo act in the world Ghost Capsules 
have created. Tracks like ‘Magnetic Fields’ 
("Stop the hands of the clock"), ‘Time And 
Place’ and ‘Another Earth’, with its fuzzy, 
low-strung basslines and shuffling beats 

— begging for a dancefloor mix - clearly 

hint at an alternative world, one in which 

the listener should be on their guard. The 
question here is not, what do Ghost Capsules 
sound like? It is, do you dare to find out? 


“When | count to three, you 
will wake up.” (‘Inside’) 


NGAIRE RUTH 


BILLIE RAY MARTIN 


The Crackdown Project 
Disco Activisto/dPulse 


Electribe 101 frontwoman 
worships at the temple of electro 
pioneers Cabaret Voltaire 


Mention the word reissue and you can 
almost feel our hearts sink. Here, however, 
Billie Ray Martin of Electribe 101 and 
‘Your Loving Arms’ famousness does 
everyone a real favour by reminding 

us how to do a reissue properly. 


In 1983, Sheffield’s magnificent Cabaret 
Voltaire released ‘The Crackdown’, an 
album which saw the electronic pioneers 
shift from their industrial trademark sound 
to a more distinctly new wave approach. 
Widely regarded as something of a classic, 
Billie Ray Martin rather successfully took 

on two tracks from the album, the title 

track and ‘Just Fascination’, in 2010. 


Now available on CD for the first time, this 
reissue is described by Billie’s people as 

an extensive musical homage. Extensive? 
They're not bleeding kidding. Billie runs riot, 
serving up the original versions, which have 
been remastered for the occasion, alongside 
a raft of new remixes on a deluxe two-volume 
set that runs to 22 tracks, clocking in at over 
two hours of banging beats, throbs, bleeps, 
blips and other crowd pleasing noises. 


Twenty-odd versions of just two tracks you 
say? Doesn't that get a bit, well, dull? Not a 
bit of it. Billie's rich vocals are worth the entry 
price alone, while the choice of remixers is 
inspired. Although it's difficult to single out 
any one cut, mash-up merchants Celebrity 
Murder Party and Edinburgh's Dunproofin' 
both turn in particularly fulsome mixes, while 
the Led Zeppelin sampling Phil Retrospector 
versions are something to behold. 


What this collection does is remind you 
what true originals Cabaret Voltaire 

were. Listen to the vocal melody on 'The 
Crackdown', will you? Pet Shop Boys 
anyone? "Kicking in chairs and knocking 
down tables" indeed. And the whole thing 
is set alight by the involvement of the Cabs' 
Stephen Mallinder, appearing not only on 
the original version but also via his Hey! 
Rube collaboration with Hull's favourite 
son Stephen Cobby, who turn in a remix of 
their own, which must be a bit like looking 
at yourself looking at yourself in a mirror. 


‘The Crackdown Project’ is so good 
that Billie Ray Martin will hopefully go 
on reissuing it, with fresh remixes each 
year, until everyone pays attention. 


NEIL MASON 


COMA 


In Technicolor 
Kompakt 


There's techno, there's pop, and then 
there's these guys from Cologne 


Techno tinged pop hybrids Coma first 
arrived on the Cologne scene in 20C7, 
when they played at Total Confusion and 
left with the accolade ‘best gig since 1998’. 
Two EPs were released on the Firm label 
before a swap to Kompakt for a further 

four EPs brings us to ‘In Technicolor’, their 
debut album. It has much to live up to. 


Never seemingly satisfied, Coma duo 
Marius Bubat and Georg Conrad engage 
through diversity, a trait reflected in their 
back catalogue. The malleable basslines 
on ‘Embargo’ didn’t readily advertise the 
wistful vocoders on ‘Reprise’, while the 
sunlit warmth of ‘Playground Altona’ hardly 
hinted at the busy dance ethos of ‘Hanoi’. 


And so to ‘In Technicolor’ and a theme 
emerges - that of colourful experiences 
enacted by monochrome characters. The 
glorious robotic stomp of album opener 
‘Hoooooray’ exemplifies this, an automated 
celebration of downtempo dance, while 
‘Les Dilettantes’ is a showy facade of 
colour filtered by monotone vocals. 


Elsewhere, there are hints of techno and 
electropop aplenty. In favour of the former, 
‘Cycle’, a steadily intensifying loop of 
energy that travels through darkened vistas, 


the quirky piano riffs of ‘Out Of Control! 
and ‘maximal MINIMAL’, a precisely 
named electro shuttle that crosses the road 
at the sight of pop. In favour of the latter, 
‘Missing Piece’ re-ignites ‘Technique’ taste 
buds, ‘My Orbit’ unites sweeping layers 
of voice and synth, and ‘T.E.D.’ delivers 
a bassline last seen flagging down a taxi 
with Chris Lowe. Of all the tracks, ‘#’ 
seems best placed on our Venn diagram, 
the mechanised samples no indicator 

of automaton overlords, but rather a 
palpable sense of amicable melancholy. 


‘In Technicolor’ is an intriguing album and 
one that is true to the Coma blueprint. It 
rarely settles, oscillating between influences 
to create an engaging fusion of originality. 


VADER EVADER 


VARIOUS ARTISTS 


Electronic Bass Music Volume 1 
Sugarbeats 


Utah Saints mix a great selection 
of cuts from their Sugarbeats label 


Eclectic is an overused word. There you go, 
| have just used it again. Incredibly, though, 
what Utah Saints have succeeded in doing 
with this mix album is knit together electro, 
dub, garage and 2-step bass workouts 
from their own Sugarbeats label into a 
truly satisfying and cohesive package. 


This could have ended up an unfocused 
grab-bag of recent releases. Instead, what 
you get is a mix of personal favourites 
cleverly sequenced for a great night out or 
in, whether it be the bass-heavy high-octane 
rush of DJ/producer Alex Schmitz on ‘Get 
Back Up Again’ or Santero’s slick mix of 
dub, garage and hip hop on ‘Drop The 
Bomb’, featuring a proper and welcome blast 
from the past appearance by Credit To The 
Nation. Inevitably, certain artists do stand 
out and the label has a definite breakout star 
of the future in former Cassette Jam member 
Rory Lyons. A high point is his take on 
Luniz's old hip hop number, ‘I Got 5 On It’, 
a majestic opening building to an exquisite 
drop and razor-sharp slashes of bass. 


Ultimately, Utah Saints greatest strength 

as label bosses isn't simply that they are 
successful artists in their own right, as much 
as their all-round experience. They are 

an act that understands how the UK club 


scene has grown and evolved over the past 
three decades and can apply what they 
know tastefully to their artists. They even 
take a moment to remind everyone that 
they haven't lost any of their old magic by 
reworking "What Can You Do For Me?' 
and demonstrating that it's still possible for 
them to twist that Annie Lennox sample into 
even more agreeable shapes. And if that's 
not enough for you, the Saints round off the 
album with a seamless DJ mix, meaning you 
get an awful lot of bang for your buck. 


BILL BRUCE 


LETHERETTE 
Letherette 


Ninja Tune 


Daft Punk-influenced debut might just 
herald a new genre - Midlands-glo 


The shadow of Daft Punk hangs over 
Wolverhampton pairing Andy Harber and 
Rich Roberts on this, their debut album as 
Letherette. The snares are crunchier than 

a toasted baguette. At the punch of every 
bass drum, you can hear Thomas Bangalter 
and indeed turn-ofthe-century Cassius. 


The first clue to something more at work 
comes three-and-a-half minutes into the 
first track, with a chord sequence worthy 
of a certain robotic Düsseldorf four-piece, 
or with their generous sampling of disco 


and soul. It’s not just Paris that Letherette 
have an eye оп. It’s everything. It’s the 
sound of a couple of bored Midlands kids 
snatching what they can, dumping it into 
the machines, and seeing what bursts 

out the other end. Cut-up vocals wax and 
wane, especially on trademark tracks 

‘D&T’ and "Warstones'. Sometimes it's 

one groove, as on ‘I Always Wanted You 
Back'. Sometimes it freewheels around killer 
bass drops, as on ‘The One’. And with a 
careful push of the frequency filter, the pair 
brighten up the whole record with glistening 
ambience until it’s positively dayglo. 


Which brings me to the true comparison. The 
fluorescent echo of Lone's 'Galaxy Garden' 
suggests fellow Midlanders at work. Listen 

to the beach-bronzed 'Gas Stations And 
Restaurants’ for Bibio, while the clicking 
insistence of ‘Hard Martha’ could be Actress; 
both West Midlanders. We have a scene 
and I'm going to call it, er, Midlands-glo. 
Californian beattwister Flying Lotus oozes 
from Letherette’s more introspective tracks, so 
let's all pretend he's from Stourbridge, yeah? 


The album works best when it lets the techno 
bite, Machinedrum-style, although the guitar 
solo of ‘D&T’ and the meandering plucking 
in ‘Say The Sun’ remind me of Justice's 
catastrophic plummet into prog. Minor 
niggles aside, Ninja Tune have themselves a 
sparkling debut and it’s made of Letherette. 


JOHNNY MOBIUS 


LLOYD COLE 
HANS-JOACHIM ROEDELIUS 


SELECTED STUDIES VOL 


LLOYD COLE / 
HANS-JOACHIM 
ROEDELIUS 


Selected Studies Volume 1 


Bureau B 


Electronic experiments from an 
unlikely pairing 


If seeing those two names together comes 
as something of a shock, then bear in mind 
that Lloyd Cole, the British singer-songwriter 
famous for ‘Perfect Skin’ and probably some 
other songs too from his 80s mega-hit album 
‘Rattlesnakes’, released an electronic album 
called ‘Plastic Wood’ in 2001. It's a cogent 
piece of work, as it goes. So it turned out 
that twangy guitar popsters also liked Cluster 
and it wasn’t just the cool likes of Bowie 
who were allowed to claim an association. 


HansJoachim Roedelius liked ‘Plastic 
Wood’ so much that he remixed it, without 
so much as a by-yourleave. Not that Cole 
was complaining. A collaboration was 
inevitable, then, though it’s taken more than 
10 years to transpire. And here it finally is. 


It’s all electronic (no singing, no acoustic 
guitar, no piano — oh, OK, a little piano) and 
for an album whose creators were never in 
the same room, it's a remarkably focused 
series of sonic explorations. It is, in the best 
sense of the word, ambient. If there is ever 

a beat, it chugs along in the subsonic neck 
of the woods, created with samples of soft 


sounds. Percussiveness is left to the melodies, 
the gently chiming synths, or it grows out 

of shuddering noise, modulating regularly. 
The grooviest moment is ‘Fehmarn F/O’, 
which is worthy of any of the classic 70s 
Plank-produced German electronica and 

is as urgent as things get. It all ends with a 
lullaby you could imagine emerging from 

an Experimental Electronic Music Mobile 
designed by benevolent technicians for 
babies of the future, or possibly anaesthetised 
adults awaiting kindly euthenasia. 


Lovers of Roedelius's careful work won't 

be disappointed with this. It’s as delicate 
and texturally satisfying across its 10 tracks 
as you'd hope, scraping the very surface 
of sounds to see what happens, while 
always being melodious and pleasing. 
Lloyd Cole fans, however, may struggle. 


HEIDEGGER SMITH 


HYPERBUBBLE 
Hyperbubble + Manda Rin 
Pure Pop For Now People 


Hyperactive dayglo synthpop 
from the heart of Texas 


The state of Texas and synthpop don’t usually 
go together but Hyperbubble, a husband/ 
wife duo from San Antonio (Jeff 'n' Jess – 
aint that cute?) are here to prove there is 

life beyond the Gibson Firebird and ZZ Top 
in the Lone Star State. It’s telling that their 


current label, Pure Pop For Now People, 

is based in Frankfurt. Previously they were 
on the Glasgow label Bubblegum, which is 
probably where they came to the attention 
of Manda Rin, of catchy kitsch Scots 
popsters Bis. This resulting collaboration is 
‘Hyperbubble + Manda Rin’, a mini-album 
of dayglo synth glory which sits somewhere 
between the retro-futurism of The B-52s, 
Devo's synthpop classic ‘Oh Nol It’s Devo!’ 
and Madonna's 1980s ‘Into The Groove’ 
heyday, all patted down with several 
shovelfuls of contemporary post-modern suss. 


The standout track is ‘Hello Heaven 
Operator’, the most obviously Devo- 
influenced of the lot, sounding like the 
Akron boys’ ‘Out Of Sync’ with syndrum 
blasts and hardness lurking under the 

pop sheen. ‘Geometry Il’ has plenty of 
appeal too, the Kraftwerk-esque noises a 
la ‘Pocket Calculator’ and the one lyric – 
“Geometry!” — repeated over and over, 
like the theme tune to a maths-positive kids 
programme. ‘In The Movies’, for which 
Hyperbubble made a lofi and very silly 
(almost) animated video featuring cats, is 
another supremely catchy moment. The set’s 
closer, ‘Attack Of The 3-D Space Kittens’ 
(if you haven't got the idea by now, then 
that title should do the trick) pulls off a kind 
of synthpop-thrash metal hybrid with a 
solo worthy of Keith Emerson after several 
gallons of PCP had been injected into his 
eyeballs. Yeah, make of that what you will. 


It doesn’t come as a huge surprise that 
Hyperbubble have an art school background 
and it doesn't take much of a leap of 
imagination to suppose that they would 
probably prefer to be cartoon characters, like 
The Powerpuff Girls (the violent-yet-cute late 
1990s series for which Bis wrote the excellent 
closing credit theme song). Endlessly youthful 
and energetic and just chock full o’ fun. 


MARK ROLAND 


MARSHEAUX 


Inhale 
Undo 


Cult Greek duo's latest album is 
a devilishly dark synthpop pleasure 


Marsheaux's first two albums, 'E-Bay 
Queen’ (2004) and ‘Peek-A-Boo’ (2007), 
attracted a number of prominent admirers. 
A key ‘Peek-A-Boo’ track, ‘What A Lovely 
Surprise’, was featured in The Human 
League’s pre-show music for the ‘Steel City’ 
tour, while 8806 Music's Tom Robinson and 
Stuart Maconie also praised their work. 
Support slots for OMD and Róisín Murphy 
in Marsheaux's adopted home of Athens 
followed although, ironically, they had to 
decline opening for the Pet Shop Boys in 
Greece as they were playing their own 
headline gig in London. Even LA rockers 
30 Seconds To Mars were mesmerised and 
pleaded with the duo to support them. 


The group's strongest collection to date 

is 2009's ‘Lumineux Noir’, a technically 
accomplished album that combined 
‘Architecture & Morality’, ‘Violator’ and 
‘Dare’, but added a special feminine touch. 
Now there's ‘Inhale’, their fourth long 
player, and it’s been a long time coming. 


‘Over And Over’ drifts along nicely as a 
sparkling, steadfast opener, but the album's 
taster single, ‘Alone’, signifies a maturer 
approach, with hints of Gary Numan and 
even EBM. There is classic synthpop too 


though, like the rousing ‘Self Control’. 
Among the album's other highlights, ‘Come 
On Now’ is Blondie’s ‘Call Me’ reworked 
by Client, while the title track utilises 
Ladytron's electro-rock template. Indeed 
Marianthi Melitsi and Sophie Sarigiannidou 
are possibly the Helen Marnie and Mira 
Aroyo of the Aegean Sea, mythological 
Greek goddesses of the microKorg. 


One lovely surprise is the almost tribal 
‘Never Stop’, the percussive backbone 
driving along with simulated guitar and 
windswept drones leading to an enchanting 
chorus. ‘August Day’ continues with the 
maturer tone, but ‘End Is A New Start’ 
returns to the sweet, euphoric electro 

that Marsheaux are loved for. Greek 
economic crisis or not, despite Marsheaux's 
melancholic demeanour and the downbeat 
nature of some of the compositions, their 
wispy charm provides a joyous synthetic 
journey which is best captured on ‘A Secret 
Place’. There's just something about living 
somewhere sunny. The final track is the 
Fever Ray inspired ‘Can You Stop Me?', 
although the song is a far more immediate 
proposition and actually has a tune. 


The leap from 'Lumineux Noir’ to ‘Inhale’ 
isn't as big as from 'Peel-A-Boo' to 
‘Lumineux Noir’, but no matter. ‘Inhale’ 
will not disappoint Marsheaux's loyal 
cult following around the globe. 


CHI MING LAI 


GOOSE 


Control, Control, Control 
Safari 


Head-nodders and foot-stompers all 
the way 


This new offering from electro-indie rockers 
Goose seems to doff a reverential cap to 
Joy Division, although the Belgians still have 
some way to go to match the Mancunians’ 
biting nihilism or amateurish, punky energy. 
At their most portentous, Goose stray 

more worryingly toward the transatlantic 
techno-rock of A Flock Of Seagulls. 


In the main, however, Goose do mine the 
same spiky new wave vein plundered by 
everyone from the Gang Of Four to Franz 
Ferdinand. They also share that strangely 
Belgian phenomenon of always sounding... 
Belgian. There’s probably no rational 

way to describe it, but listen closely and 
you'll hear the faint echoes of the likes of 
Plastic Bertrand and Neon Judgment. 


The track ‘Control’ is arguably the best 
thing here, built around a pulsing bass riff, 
clickety-clack percussion and a repetitive, 
clipped guitar line. ‘Lucifer’, likewise, 

is a proper head-nodding goth stomp. 
When you sense they aren't trying so hard 
to be intense, such as on the anthemic 
‘Come On Strong’, things improve a great 
deal. The electro-polka of ‘Modern 


Times' lands, unbelievably, somewhere 
between Ultravox, The Cure and Muse. 


Intended to capture the live sound of the 
band, ‘Control, Control, Control’ succeeds 
in making Goose sound like a real four- 
piece churning away in real time, even if 
the electronic elements are subsequently 
less conspicuous than on the group's 
previous release, 'Synrise'. You can almost 
hear somebody hitting the play button 

on the sequencer at the launch of each 
track: the electronics themselves being 
largely confined to Giorgio Moroder-esque 
arpeggios and crashing syndrums. 


| may be making ‘Control, Control, Control! 
sound a lot less enjoyable than it is, because 
to their credit Goose marry energy and 
melody without sacrificing either. There's 
nothing earth-shatteringly new here, but it’s 
still a bold and successful attempt to translate 
their live energy to record. If you enjoy the 
dark electro-goth of Ashbury Heights or Mari 
Chrome, you'll find plenty to like here. 


BILL BRUCE 


KLAUS SCHULZE 
Shadowlands 
Synthetic Symphony 


German synth master’s nine 
millionth album is a lengthy, 
patchy (geddit?) affair 


Back in the early 1970s, Klaus Schulze 
released himself from Tangerine Dream 

and his space rock project Ash Ra Tempel 
to produce his debut solo album, ‘Irrlicht’. 
Sounding like a ghostly drone orchestra, 
the album set Schulze on an exploration of 
electronic music that would span zillions of 
albums, while Tangerine Dream ever-so-slowly 
faded under the tutelage of Edgar Froese. 
It's difficult to spot synthesisers on ‘Irrlicht’, 
but here we are in 2013 and Klaus Schulze 
is the king of synthesis, an unstoppable 
force who perhaps values quantity over 
quality but who is an undisputed keyboard 
wizard, with Moogs coming out of his ears. 


‘Shadowlands’ comprises three expansive 
ambient pieces, with two bonus tracks 

on the limited edition extra CD adding 
another 75 minutes of ethereal electronic 
exploration. The opener, ‘Shadowlights’, 
starts seriously, with contemplative chords 
and religious incantations lifted by Thomas 
Kagermann’s violin. ‘In Between’ is softer: 
vocals chime in beautiful pitch with simple 
synth sequences, a sound barely developed 
further on the next track, ‘Licht Und Schatten’. 
The first bonus track, the 56-minute ‘Rhodes 
Violin’, brings to mind the meandering 


solos of Ash Ra Tempel, only with the 
instruments of its title rather than twiddly 
prog guitar. The closing track, ‘Tibetan 
Loops’, mixes intricately processed throat 
singing with Eastern motifs from the violin. 


The rest of the album never quite matches 
the sombre opener and the sequences can 
feel all-too programmed. Schulze's last solo 
album was seven years ago and it warrants 
a comparison. ‘Kontinuum’ was more urgent: 
the LFOs positively shimmered and the 
sounds resonated brighter. ‘Shadowlands’ 
is Schulze reinventing himself again, but 

he went in search of meaning in the raw 
naturalism of the violin and let a few too 
many bytes of toasty digitalism fall onto 

the studio floor in the edit. The master of 
electronics turned off too many machines. 


So what we have with this Klaus Schulze — 
that king of synthesis, that unstoppable force 
— is the sound of someone slowing down. 
What he’s achieved is incredible, even when 
it was hitand-miss, such as ‘Dark Side Of The 
Moog’ with the dearly missed Pete Namlook. 
New technologies sometimes hurt Schulze, 
especially with his unwise 1990s sampling 
era, or his “screechy squealy opera phase” 
(not its official name, but if you ironically 
recall ‘Beyond Recall’, you'll know). But new 
technologies have also been his strength and 
that’s perhaps something | wanted to hear 
more of on ‘Shadowlands’. One for the fans. 


JOHNNY MOBIUS 


ELECTRONIC 
Electronic (Special Edition 
2013 Remaster) 

EMI 


The original is a classic, but this 
‘Special Edition’ is nowhere as 
special as it should have been 


Remasters reschmasters. What's not in doubt 
is the quality of the 1991 debut album 

from Bernard Sumner and Johnny Marr. 
Essentially, Electronic were New Order 

with a better guitarist... and when Neil 
Tennant was in the room, a better singer. 

No offence Barney, we'd listen to you sing 
the Maccy D menu, but facts is facts. 


The original album still sounds as thrilling 
today as it did on release, with nary a duff 
track in sight, although the baggy shuffle of 
‘Feel Every Beat’ does sound dated now. 
But heck, Marr's guitar riff is a corker. So 
what are we doing with a 2013 remaster? 
It’s the same songs, right? Maybe it’s to do 
with making it sound good for people who 
spend £160 on those Dr Dre headphones 
they then plug into mobile phones. Or 
maybe it’s all about the ‘Special Edition’. 
That's the bonus disc to you and me. Bingo. 


“You must think / I'm a fool," sings Barney 
on ‘Twisted Tenderness’, the title track to the 
THIRD Electronic album and featured here 
on the aforementioned Special Edition of 
‘Electronic’, their FIRST album. Did no one 
notice? And it appears here not once but 


twice, for reasons further unfathomable. The 
same unfathomableness goes for ‘Turning 
Point’, the B-side to ‘Second Nature’... from 
the SECOND album, ‘Raise The Pressure’. 
Ditto ‘Until The End Of Time’, co-written 
with Kraftwerk’s Karl Bartos admittedly, but 
again from ‘Raise The Pressure’. Then there's 
the seven-inch version of ‘Disappointed’, 
which is no stranger to Electronic fans, 
what with it being a single. We do like 

the karaoke, sorry, instrumental version 

of ‘Getting Away With It’ and the 12- 

inch cut of ‘Idiot Country’ is corking, but 
we've got that on, well, on 12-inch. 


Generally, unreleased stuff is unreleased 

for good reason, so why haven’t EMI just 
put together a disc of the best bits? The 
excellent ‘Second To None’ from the flip of 
‘Feel Every Beat’ is actually here (although 
we'd rather not have an edit), but there's no 
sign of any of the superb remixes of ‘Getting 


Away With lt’ or ‘Get The Message’. 


Therein lies the rub. See, this isn't aimed 
at newbies, it’s aimed squarely at fans, 
collectors, purists, who incidentally aren't 
going near this with your bargepole let 
alone their own. They're going to be, 
already are if you look online, hopping 
up and down cross at this daft extra disc. 
There’s nothing, literally nothing, here 
than anyone other than a total mentalist, 
sorry, completest would actually want. 


We'd bet chocolates and crisps that Sumner 
and Marr have been nowhere near this. 
Surely if they were involved, as would 

have been sensible, we might have got 
something worth having. Demos, outtakes, 
sessions, re-recorded versions. It could 

have been something really worth shouting 
about. As it is, we're just shouting at it. 


NEIL MASON 


VARIOUS ARTISTS 


20 Jahre Kompakt 
Kollecktion 1 
Kompakt 


Marking 20 years of Kompakt 
Records with songs of 
quality and distinction 


It began in a record shop, as these things 

so often do. Or did. On 1 March 1993, 
Wolfgang Voigt, Reinhard Voigt, Jórg Burger 
and Jürgen Paape opened Delirium on 
Cologne's Gladbacher Strafe. The name, 
Kompakt, came later, as did Michael Mayer, 
a mainstay ever since. Two decades on, one 
of the most influential and recognisable labels 
in the electronic firmament celebrates its 20th 
anniversary with this sumptuous two-CD set. 


Influential. Recognisable. Yet there's no brand 
identity to speak of. You don't look at a 
Kompakt release and "know" it's Kompakt. 
Despite being associated with microhouse 
and at least two of its online bios deploying 


I" 


the word "minimal", you wouldn't link 
Kompakt to any particular genre, either. In 
fact, any minimal impulses were exercised 
via related label Studio 1, while as recently 
as 2008 Wolfgang Voigt was still releasing 
his peerless Gas material — a project more 
concerned with structure and atmosphere 


than melody — on Mille Plateaux. 


And there's the clue. Melody. What links 
the material on Kompakt isn't just a glacial 
quality, something that is inferred as 

much as it is implied, but a shared love 

of pop. Yes, the kind of pop that normally 
comes with sleeve notes by Paul Morley. 
Brainy and cerebral and sometimes 
awkward, but pop all the same. 


Both CDs of this retrospective, not a "best of" 
but an "overview" of the last two decades, 
begin by showcasing Kompakt's song- 
friendly disposition. The Lawrence mix of 
Superpitcher's ‘Happiness’ is a delight, while 
Heiko Voss sounds like Claudia Brücken 
remixed by Four Tet. Both then move into 
denser, more club-friendly sections, where 
the likes of the Wighnomy Brothers and 

John Tejada have designs on your hips. 
Whether you choose to listen to a single 

CD at a time or wolf down the entire set in 
one, like a hungry Tudor king, the pacing 

is flawless, the track selection sublime. 


Some of the tunes are obscure. More are 
established classics. You're never going to 
get bored by The Field's 'Over The lce', for 
example. Nor Gui Boratto's 2005 single 
'Arquipelago'. For more stentorian techno 
look no further than Justus Khncke's ‘2 
After 909’ or Voigt & Voigt’s ‘Vision 03’, 
while Michael Mayer's ‘Lovefood’ explores 
his fascination for angular melody. 


You could go on and on, and it goes without 
saying that this collection, literally every 
track a gem, barely scratches the surface 

of what has been an absolutely stunning 

two decades’ worth of releases. The fact 
that it all began in a record shop? Sigh. 


ANDREW HOLMES 


THE SUICIDE OF 
WESTERN CULTURE 


Hope Only Brings Pain 


Irregular 


Spanish electronica with something 
of the night about it 


Considering not a single track includes 
vocals, it's interesting that The Suicide 

Of Western Culture’s ‘Hope Only Brings 
Pain’ has such depth of expression. 

Many of these cuts convey a sense of 
struggling to make things better. A dark 
and laboured introduction is the route often 
taken, yet light edges through to rally the 
masses, albeit often just out of reach. 


‘Remembering Better Times’ is a joyous 
dive from towering storm clouds, but from 
here on in ‘Hope’ is a war fought on land. 
‘Hey, Guys! | Know The Name Of The 
Culprits’, for instance, creeps stealthily 
towards you, never shifting its gaze 
before creep turns to stride, and stride 

to wide-mouthed, full-blooded assault. 


Where light does manage to punctuate the 
murk, there is never a sense that this is a 
permanent fixture. Flickers appear through 
the electro whimsy of ‘Spanish Republican 
Soldiers In French Retirement Homes’, 

while ‘Oranienburger’ pays homage 

to liberal Berlin through thrusting beats 

and basslines, half juddering, all potent. 
Despite the stolen glances at the dancefloor, 
prerequisite gloom is but a short breath 


away. ‘Two Lights At The Bottom Of The 
Ravine’ is a mechanised, steam exhaling 
premonition of foreboding omens, ‘When 
Did | Become Something | Hate’ a suffocating 
and repetitive macabre procession, and 

‘El Cristo De La Buena Muerte’ a stoic 

march through veils of darkness. 


The overarching qualities of this album 

are the endurance of trials to reach goals. 
Fittingly, and one hopes deliberately, this 
concept is best communicated in the ironically 
upbeat title track. ‘Hope Only Brings Pain’ 
indeed. As an exploration of expressive 

tales through sound, this is rather good. 


VADER EVADER 


PEARL NECKLACE 
Soft Opening 


Smalltown Supersound 


Minimalist sample performance 
art, complete with doorbells 


Pearl Necklace, from Brooklyn, NYC, occupy 
the artiest of niches that lurks somewhere 
between the nighttime drugged-up hedonism 
of party animal groove providers, and the 
thoughtful sonics of improvising beard strokers 
and academics on university electro-acoustic 
courses. You can imagine much of this album 
being performed at an after-hours loft party, 
peopled by 20- and 30-something artists, 
musicians, writers and poets, each clutching 
a Bud and talking loudly and earnestly about 
Derrida, before succumbing to the huge hit of 
MDMA they swallowed earlier and starting to 
dance and trying to have sex with each other. 


Pearl Necklace, a duo with a provocative but 
actually meaning-neutral name, individually 
sample the heck out of the world around 
them – doorbells, records, voices, water 
flowing — and then get together and play 
the samples at each other, live, and the 
interactions that spring up are recorded and 
edited into what we have here. At its best, 
it’s a witty sounding collision of sounds, 

like on the catchy little groover ‘Doorbell’, 
which marries samples of, yep, doorbells, 
to a simple sequenced analogue burble and 
beat, or ‘Did You Feel It’, which sounds like 
something that would have emerged from 
Berlin in 1977 with Eno involved somehow. 


Where ‘Soft Opening’ starts to lose its charm 
is on the more obvious sample tomfoolery, 
like ‘Radio Love’, its lo-res disco intro played 
over and over, ending up sounding like an 
Avalanches track that never gets started, or 
the stabbingly irritating ‘Don’t’. The horrible 
sample repeated ad nauseum is like someone 
playing with a Fairlight for the first time. But 
those mis-hits are outweighed by the more 
pleasurable and pretty likes of ‘Pearlfriend’ 
and the drunken loping of ‘Ah Ah’. The 
latter might have been something that hit 

the cutting room floor during Eno & Byrne's 
‘My Life In The Bush Of Ghosts’ sessions. 


‘Soft Opening’ is an interesting album which 
allows all kinds of possibilities in its loose 
structure and intent, and is always musical 
in its experimentation. Not something you 
can say of all noodle-fests in a similar vein. 


MARK ROLAND 
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